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PRE-REQUISITES FOR SOUND 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


In 1947 we have entered into the 
second phase of post-war reconstruc- 
tion and readjustment. In this second 
phase -the problems are more com- 
plicated than in the immediate posi- 
war period of relief. It is no longer 
merely a matter of feeding the hungry 
and housing sthe homeless, of provid- 
ing medical supplies for the sick, of 
supplying farms with the most neces- 
sary 
factories. with the most necessary raw 
materials. In other words, it is no 
more a simple problem of relief and 
rehabilitation. The problem which is 
before us at present is that of re- 
construction and readjustment, and in 
the: long run it will be for many 
economically backward countries a 
problem of surpassing the low standard 
of living which was their heritage 
before the war. .The task before the 
ecorroniically’ advanced nations of the 
world is now; to rebuild destroyed 


farms and factories, to restore the 
levels of production, to readjust the 
economic relations between nations, 


and to overcome the economic under- 
development of a large part of the 
world. 

To tackle first things 
main production bottle-necks have to 
be removed. The main production 
bottlenecks are at present the follow- 
ing three: food, sources of industrial 
power and basic materials such as 
steel and timber. While the popula- 
tion of the world has increased by 10 
per cent as compared with pre-war 
times, food production is 7 per cent 
below pre-war level. In the field of 
sources of industrial power, the low 
level of coal production in Europe is 
the major bottle-neck which handicaps 
the restoration of European industry. 
It is only ‘slightly compensated by an 
increased output of electric energy. In 
the field of reconstruction materials, 
steel and timber are the main bottle- 
necks. 

The particular difficulty in overcom- 
ing these bottlenecks consists in. the 
fact that there is an uneven geographi- 
cal distribution of these resources. 
Production of food, coal. steel and tim- 


first, the 


implements and with seed, and, 


ber is concentrated in certain coun- 
tries either because of natural con- 
ditions or of historical development. 
The war has increased these ineaual- 
ities. While the productive capacity 
of certain countries was heavily re- 
duced, either owing to direct devasta- 
tion or owing to lack of replacement 
of capital equipment, other countries 
were able, and even induced, to 
develop their productive capacity 
more fully: This Kas created a basic 
disequilibrium in the world economy. 

The removal of it is in the interest 
of the countries whose output level 
exceeds that ef the prewar period as 
well as of those which have been ad- 
versely affected by the war. Without 
the’ removal of this disequilibrium, 
it is impossible to restore condi- 
tions of healthy international trade. 
The maintenance of economic stabi- 
lity and full employment in_ the 
countries with inereased production 
would require permanent subsidizing 
of the areas with retarded -economic 
development. 

The existence of such disequilibrium, 
as well as the need to remedy it, are 
universally recognized. In order io 
remedy the situation the fundamental 
bottle-neeks of food, energy and con- 
struction materials which hamper the 
development .of world production musi 
be removed. It is necessary to promote 
measures to increase the production 
of food, coal and other sources of in- 
dustrial power and of steel and tim- 
ber. According to simple economic 
logic this requires that the economic 
resources of the world be marsnalled 
in such a way as to develop the pro- 
duction -of these basic  bottle-neck 
commodities in those countries where 
conditions are most favourable. In- 
ternational investments should be dir- 
ected to those countries where they 
will yield the greatest productivity. 
This is a principle of simple economic 
logic. If it is followed, the restoration 
and further development of the world 
economy can be achieved in relative- 
ly short time. 


Causes of Fall in World Production 


In order to bring up world produc- 
tion to prewar levels one has to in- 


vestigate the reasons for its slump. 
What, then, are the. causes of. the 
production decrease? Several ready 
answers are usually’ provided. Des- 
truction of capital formation, maldis- 
tribution of certain vital and scarce 
resources, bottle-necks in production, 
foreign exchange difficulties, monetary, 
instability and several similar reasons. 
The question is then appropriately 
asked: What is at the bottom of these 
economic dislocations? The answer is 
usually given in one word—the war! 
One cannot, of course, minimize the 
drastic effects upon. the economies of 
all’ nations -which the war has pro- 
duced. But it ‘would be rather super- 
ficial to be satisfied with this answer 
as the sole. casual explanation. The 
seeds of what the world is reaping 
today were being planted several de- 
cades before the war, and of these 
seeds, the war itself is an evil fruit. 

The further back .one goes in mo- 
dern history the more one finds that 
products and productive resources 
responded to prices. The economies of 
all nations were pivoted on the price 
mechanism. Capital tended to flow 
freely in search of maximum return; 
resources tended to be purchased in 
lowest markets; and goods tended to 
seek highest markets. Then gradually 
arose, in various countries, institu- 
tionai set-ups, which tended more and 
more to choke and paralyse the price 
mechanism, until today oye can safe- 
ly say prices have become practically 
inoperative in world economic rela- 
tions and, in many countries, also in 
domestic economies. And what did we 
get in place of the free market price? 
Planned economies. The difference be- 
tween the two mechanisms, is very 
real and profound. Prices know no 
national or political boundaries. Plan- 
ning, in the nature of the case, is es- 
sentially a national operation. There is 
no centralized world planning, where- 
as there used to be world prices and 
world free markets. 

One has ioday to face candidly a 
long-run evolution in world economic 
trends, the ramifications of which ex- 
ercise very weighty influence on the 
prosperity of every country. There is 
no doubt that during the twentieth 
century the world moved away from 
a world economy towards more and 
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EXPANSION OF UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS AND 
IMPROVEMENT iN BRITISH FOREIGN PAYMENT BALANCE 


(Reviewed by Samuel Montagu & Co., London) 


The value of United Kingdom im- 
ports in April, 1948, at £186,172,083 
was a new high record and exceeded 
by £2,800,000 the previous record 
which had stood since January, 1920. 

The adverse balance in April of 
£545 millions, compares with £51.1 
millions in March and £31.2 millions 
in February, 1948. Regarding the high 
rate of imports in March and April, a 
statement was issued by the Treasury, 
pointing out that the two high months 
followed two months, January .and 
February, in which imports were lower 
than the expected rate. 
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‘more drastic economic nationalism. In 
the face of this trend, and before a 
world to whom national planning has 
become a religion, international efforts 
jhave been made to compose differences 
and work for an international economy 
an a set-up which has grown rabrdly 
mational, 

Rf there is to be peace and coopera- 
tion clashes must be minimised and 
the wasteful economic struggle aban- 
doned. It is theoretically simple to 
agree to the basic reguirements or 
economic objectives of every nation 
ut in practice no agreement has yet 
foeen reached, both within a nation 
and internationally. The principal 
economic objectives are:—freedom of 
4m@ividual owners of property or Ja- 
Sour to allocate their resources accord: 
ing to what they consider their econo - 
mie advantage; promotion of economic 
pzxogress, which is the same as max- 
ymaization of the national product and 
the national income; stabilization of 
domestic price levels and foreign ex- 
change parities; maintenance otf full 
employment and Social security; and a 
distribution of the national income in 
a way compatible with what is con- 
‘sidered “social justice’. To put these 
same objectives in non-technical ter- 
sminokegy one could say they are: free- 
dom, progress, stability. security and 
equality. 

AM these five goals are desirable 
wltimate walues but it ought to be 
realized that they cannot all be at- 
+sined simultaneously. Some are com- 
wpkementary; some are  contraclictory; 
some are competitive; and some are, 
partially, mutually exclusive. They 
“must therefore be ranked in a 
sthierarchy. By mere mathematical per- 
snutation one can have one hundred 
and twenty such possible rankings. If 
the mations of the world were asked 
today what they were seeking most 
‘in heir economic plans—freedom, 
security, stability, progress or equality 
—tbere would be as many different 
answers as there are nations; some of 
the answers would be a logical im- 
possibility, such as the seeking of all 
five at once, and at the same level; 
asd many nations would not even 
Kmow what they are seeking. 


A quite distorted picture of the true 
adverse balance is obtained by com- 
paring imports cif. (which includes 
charges for insurance and freight) with 
exports “free on board.” Most of our 
imports are carried in British ships 
and the freight on them is not a charge 
on;-our balance of payments. Even if 
we allow ‘only the conventional 10 per 
cent. of the gross figure (which may 
well be tdo small) as the cost of freight 
and insurance, and deduct this from 
thé published figures, the visible deficit 
in the period January to April this 
year is reduced from £174 million to 
£107 million and that for April from 
£54 mitlion to £36 million. 

Recorded imports are not the same as 
expenditure on imports. For example, 
in the first four months of this year 
we imported more than £5,500,000 of 
tobacco from the United States and 
Canada. This is shown in this year’s 
trade and navigation accounts, but 
practically all of it was paid for in 
1947. A certain amount of timber is 
another example. All this means that 
the true adverse balance in the first 
four months of 1948 is still further be- 
low the apparent figure. 


Increase in imports from two main 
sources:— 


Countries which have soft currencies 
or with whom we have made payments 
agreements which avoid any loss of 
gold and dollars. (We have, for exam- 
ple, been getting large supplies of dairy 
produce from Denmark.) 

Countries of the rest of the sterling 
area, Australia has sent us £7,500,000 
of grain, compared with £250,000 last 
year, and no less than £11 million of 
dairy produce, against £6,500,000. 
There are big increases from New Zea- 
land. We imported over £14 million 
of cocoa from West Africa, compared 
with £7 million in the first four 
months of 1947. 

In short, the big increases in imports 
have been principally of the kind 
which does not involve any direct 
drain on our gold and dollar reserves. 
In so far as they have resulted from 
rising prices (as to a substantial extent 
they have in many cases) they are 
matters of concern, since they make 
more difficult the achievement of an 
overall balance, which is, of course, 
one of the main objectives of our 
policy. But they have little bearing on 
our other and even more urgent pur- 
pose—to reduce the drain on the cen- 
tral gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area to the minimum and _ to 
easie it altogether as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Cripps’ Statement 


A statement on the trade returns 
was made by Sir Stafford Cripps at a 
Press Conference. He said that “Price 
changes—and adverse movement in the 


terms of trade—certainly account in 
large part for the fact that the visible 
deficit in March and April was larger 
than in January and February. 

“Between the end of 1947 and the 
month of April last the price index for 
imports rose by 6 per cent. and that 
for exports by only 3 per cent. This 
tendency has already falsified to some 
extent our estimates of the overall 
trade deficit in 1948, which is running 
at a higher rate than was _ forecast, 
since for the purpose of our forecast 
we had assumed no significant change 
in the terms of trade. 

“In circumstances like the present it 
is impossible to foretell world price 
movements which are influenced by so 
many fortuitous elements. Two or 
three months ago there seemed to be 
a downward tendency in overseas 
prices; now we know they are still ris- 
ing. What will be the effect of the 
next harvest no one can foretell. We 
may in fact be still in the midst of 
price rises with as yet no firm prospect 
of stability. 

“Such a_ situation hits the hardest 
those nations who are heavy importers 
of food and raw materials, and while 
the rise continues they are always in 
the position that the increase in the 
prices they get for their exports lags 
behind the increases in the prices they 
have.to pay for their imports. 

“What action we shall have to take 
in relation to this state of affairs must 
depend on the developments of the 
next few months. The governing fac- 
tor in the whole situation will no 
doubt be the American internal price 
level, which powerfully affects the 
whole world price level in primary 
commodities and foodstuffs. If Ameri- 
can prices continue to rise, world prices 
will almost certainly keep in step. On 
the other hand, there is prospect of a 
good world harvest, and this might 
have quite an effect upon the level of 
food prices and so upon other commo- 
Gities.” 

Sir Stafford said that there was a 
large and important difference between 
the monthly trade and navigation ac- 
counts and the statements and estim- 
ates of our balance of payments which 
were published from time to time. 


It was all right to use those figures 
as a general indication of the fact of 
our unbalance, but they could not be 
used as a measure of that unbalance 
without a great deal of correction. 

‘While the monthly figures for ex- 
ports showed only the money we ex- 
pected to receive for the gocds them- 
selves, the monthly figures for imports 
included the cost of bringing them here 
“—a cost represented largely by pay- 
ments to British shipowners and so not 
to be debited against our balance of 
Payment account. 

It was usually reckoned that 10 per 
cent. of the apparent cost of imports 


represented the cost of bringing them 
here. 2 
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“This is merely an estimate, for the 
actual percentage in any particular 
case depends upon the bulk of the 
goods in relation to their value, and 
also, of course, upon the distance they 
have to be brought. 

“The actual percentage of f.o.b. value 
represented by freight and insurance 
may vary from % per cent. to 150 per 
cent., which means from % per cent. 
to 60 per cent. of the c.if. value” 

He thought, however, that they could 
be reasonably sure that the estimated 
average of 10 per cent. of cif. value 
was on the low side. 

“However, if we take this figure,” he 
added, “it means that, whereas the dif- 
ference between the monthly import 
and export figures for the four months 
January to April was £174 millions, 
the actual difference between the value 
of goods imported and goods exported 
was not more than £107 millions, com- 
pared with a corresponding figure of 
£117 millions for the last four months 
of 1947. 

“Even this figure of £107 millions 
does not correctly show the balance of 
visible trade for the month, because it 
contains some goods like tobacco and 
timber which were bought and paid 
for last year, but ectually imported in- 
to this country this year, and also a 
quantity of wool which we had in 
stock abroad and had paid for long ago. 
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“There is, of course, a time-iag in all 
trading figures, but the examples given 
were abnormal, arising in part from 
the fact that we have cut the rate of 
imports and in part from special cir- 
cumstances. 

“In actual fact, therefore, the true 
visible deficit for the first months was 
probably something less than £100 
millions. 

“Freight and insurance charges have 
long been included in the monthly im- 
port figures, and for statistical reasons 
this is the most convenient form. 

“Some people are. making estimates 
of this year’s balance of payments 
from the trade returns without taking 
these facts into account, and they have 
therefore talked about an April visibie 
gap representing an annual deficit rate 
of £650 millions. 

“The truth is that, if we apply the 
corrections which I have mentioned, 
the true deficit upon all our visible 
overseas trade transactions for the 
first four months was running at a 
rate not above £300 millions annually, 
and possibly somewhat less.” 


U.K. Trade with different regions 
The Chancellor gave the following 


tables which showed what had been 
happening to our trade with the ditfer- 


Tr 


Western hemisphere 
Sterling area 


U.K. Foreign Trade Returns 


ent regions of the world, and how they 
compared with the estimates given. 
The published monthly import figures 
he reduced by 10 per cent. for freight 
and insurance, but he made no other 
allowance whether for those imports 
already paid for or, on the export side, 
for the time-lag in payment. 

On these figures we had been able to 
achieve a very considerable reduction 
in the current visible deficit from the 
western hemisphere There had been 
a substantial increase in imports from 
the sterling area, and exports had in- 
creased with a balance in our favour 
of £18 millions less, but we stili had 
a surplus in our trade with the ster- 
ling area, though this was running at a 
half-yearly rate of £15 millions less 
than the forecast. 

Both imports and exports with the 
rest of the world were at rates well 
above the forecast, but the excess of 
imports over the estimate on the as- 
sumed half-yearly basis was £79 mil- 
lions, while the excess of exports was 
only £19 millions. This circumstance 
was the main single explanation of the 
fact that the visible gap in our balance 
of payments had not been narrowing 
at the rate we had hoped for. The ex- 
planation was chiefly that prices of 
goods from these countries had risen 
higher than the forecast. 


April, April, — January/April, —— One-third of 

1948. 1947. 1948. 1947. 1938. 
Pah Nee £186,172,083 £146,839,077 £674,641,053 £510,518,505 £306 ,502,978 
wis aia sve 131,698,659 89,063,878 500,412,073 356,844,372 177,426,655 

Foreign trade returns of the United Kingdom for the month of April, 1948, compare as follows: — 
Visible Trade (estimated f.o.b. rates—£ millions). 
Last four months 1947. First four months 1948. 

Imports. Exports. Net. Imports. Exports. Net. Difference. 
\ atetinn oe 229 69 —160 187 80 —107 +53 
o Riteeeeats 175 211 + 36 226 244 G oe B33 —18 
Fa fed 146 153 Ga alg 194 176 — 18 —25 


Rest of world 


The second table showed the figures 


Survey estimates. 


(£ millions.) 
Imports (f.0.b.). 


expressed as a half-yearly rate and compared 


Exports. 


them with the Economic 


—— Visible Balance. ——- 


Jan.-April Economic Jan-April Economic Jan.-April Economic 
(six-monthly Survey (six-monthly Survey (six-monthly Survey 


While Japan is proving ever more 
convincingly that she is a good risk 
and that investments in Japan will 


trying proposition. 
In a short but to the point descrip- 
tion of conditions which the American 


rate) Forecast rate) Forecast rate) Forecast Difference 
Western Ghemispheres, -ncirisstccsess oss coer one 280 267 120 105 —160 —162 + 2 
PSECTHTIM ALCAW Ne ea a svacavs Here Denese taste we enter te 339 313 366 355 + 27 7 42 i) 
Rest of world ..... Secailers etocats a%y leek teen «beens 291 212 264 245 — 27 oo —60 
Ot alae atti 1s Sere cic tose ee eres «a, ce eane oie 910 792 750 705 —160 — 87 —73 
AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN investor requires prior to entering 
into development projects in a Far 
FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES Eastern country, Mr. F. A. Waring, 
Chairman of the Philippine War 
‘ ‘ Damage Commission, recently ad- 
Experiences made by American and not only bring fair returns to investors monished the Filipinos, but without 
European investors in many Far Eas- but also contribute to the rehabilit- mentioning other countries’ names 
tern countries have been discouraging nee LI RRL oc elat Foca clearly indicated that postwar China 
after the end of war but it appears . ‘ ‘ a was the worst offender against foreign 
now that the various nationalistic ies of countries in the. Far East, investment fe oui Aik pi fii 
movements in this part of the world other countries or at least their Following are Mr. Waring’s “Con- 
are slowly realising the error of ‘governments have, in word and deed, ditions requisite to American Invest- 
alienating foreign investment and made the continued stay of the foreign ment.” 
good will. investor and business man a_ very 
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The conditions which will encourage 


the investment of American capital 
may be summarized in seven brief 
points. 
(41) Liberal foreign trade policies. 
(Z) Stable, adequately secured cur- 
rency. 
3) Eauality of opportunity. 
(4, Eguitable taxation, fairly ad- 
ministered. 
(5) Respect for the sanctity of 
contracts. 
(€) Freedom from excessive re- 
gulation. 
(7) A hospitable attitude toward 
foreign capital. 
(1) A liberal foreign trade policy 


means that trade restrictions should be 
kept to a minimum. There are a wide 
variety of such restrictions, including 
exchange controls, quotas, tariffs, and 
subsidies. Exchange Controls have 
been used in many countries severely 
to restrict international trade; unless 
fairly handled, such controls can drive 
trade out of customary channels into 
the hands of a favoured few. 

Quotas may likewise be excessively 
restrictive and are also easily sybiect 
to maladministration;. consumers pay 
higher prices, and the profits go to 
those whom the Government permits 
to continue in business. 

If investors should be considering 
the establishment of a new industry in 
a country where import controls exist, 
they would wonder whether they could 
obtain their capital goods and needed 
raw materials from an economical 
source of their own selection, or 
whether they would be forced to deal 
with privileged importers who would 
charge high prices because they happen 
to hold the quota allotments for the 
types of goods in which the investors 
were interested. Under such conditions 
these investors would be apt to seek 


a country where no such controls 
existed. 
If, on the other hand, the same 


emphasis were placed on the develop- 
ment ot exports that is being given 
in some places to tie restriction of im- 
ports, then dollars would be supplied 
to pay tor imports and trade could ex- 
pand. Expanding trade will stimulate 
capital investment, increase employ- 
ment, and augment tax revertues; the 
restriction of imports will not. Tariffs 
or taxes have at least the advantage 
of permitting trade to flow in cus- 
tommary channels and providing govern- 
rental revenues which, in the case of 
quotas, would line the pockets of the 
privileged importers instead. 

Subsidies are the least objectionable 
ot the various types of trade restric- 
tion, but also the most unpopular be- 
cause they must be paid out of the 
public treasury, and other types of 
taxes must therefore be increased ac- 
cordingly. At least with subsidies the 
knowledge of who is benefiting, and to 
what extent, becomes public property. 
Consequently, it is less subject to abuse. 

(2) A second requisite is a stable, 
adequately secured currency. Currency 
reserves must be surrounded by ade- 
quate safeguards to preserve confidence, 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


REMITTANCES AND 


UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Chinese citizens living in the US. 
and American citizens of Chinese des- 
cent have been regularly remitting 
money and other aid to their relatives 
and friends in China. The by far lar- 
gest portion of such remittances has 
come from foreign born Chinese in 
the U.S. while second and _ third 
generation Chinese have largely sever- 
ec their family connections and have 
only sent a very small amount of their 
aggregate savings to China. 

The foreign born number of Chinese 
in the U.S. is estimated at 37,000 or 
about 0.3% of the total foreign born 
population in America (11% million). 
These people used to remit to China 
in the years prior to the start of the 
hostilities between Javan and China 
(1937) approx. US$ 20 million per 
year; in the year 1937 total private 


remittances to China aggregated US$ 
23.7 million or 13.7% of total private 
cutward remittances from the 
After the end of war the remittances 
to China amounted to $46 million or 
1014% of total private outward re- 
mittances; the very high total amount 
in 1946 was due to the accumulations 
of savings by overseas Chinese in 
America and the great needs by their 
relatives in China. In 1947 total re- 
mittances to China from private. Chi- 
nese and some non-Chinese sources 
amounted to US$ 24.1 million or 5.3% 
of total private remittances sent out 
of the US. in aid of other nationals. 
The 1948 total has been estimated 
at lower than the figure for 1947. It 
appears that overseas Chinese are no 
longer contributing to the maintenance 
of their families and friends in China 
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and hence stability. For proof of this 
statement we need only turn to China 
where recent quotations were 4,000,000 
Chinese dollars to 1 United States 
dollar. Yrade and investment cannot 
prosper under such conditions, parti- 
cularly when fluctuations are so violent. 

In financial matters, particularly in 
questions of currency, confidence is a 
priceless asset which is easy to lose 
and difficult to regain. 

Stability of currency, then, rests on 
confidence, and confidence rests on re- 
sources, sound trade policy, adequate 
reserves properly sageguarded, and 
trained men of integrity to manage 
them. 

(3) By equality of opportunity 
means, special privilege for no one, 
domestic or foreign. All American 
capital seeks, or has any right to seek, 
is a fair competitive position but a 
position free from discrimination. They 
ask merely that laws and regulations 
be administered impartially so that 
they may compete on an equal basis 
with all others in their chosen field. 
This they ask whether the laws and 
regulations govern imports, taxation, 
or labour. They seek this free com- 
petitive position not cnly in the deve- 
lopment of natural resources and utili- 
ties, but also in industry, commerce, 
and the professions. 

American businessmen do not consi- 
der that free competition prevails for 
either foreign or domestic firms if 
government, with its freedom from 
taxation and other rsetrictions, chooses 
to enter the same field of endeavor. 
Americans have felt traditionally that 


government should leave to. pri- 
vate capital the development of 
commerce and industry, and should, 


with as few exceptions as possible, con- 
fine its own activities to regulation de- 
signed to promote the public welfare. 

(4) It is obvious that foreign capital 
will be reluctant to enter a country 
unless it is certain that taxation is 
equitable and impartially administered. 


(5) It is equally obvious that foreign 
capital will shun a country where the 
sanctity of contracts is not meticulously 
observed, and where the basic rights 
of private property are not respected. 
Unless these essentials are present in 
a high degree, private investors cannot 
risk the loss of their entire capital in- 
vestment, as well as their anticipated 
profits. 

(6) If a country earnestly seeks new 
capital, it should not burden that 
capital with excessive restraints through 
administrative regulations, provided the 
business is legitimate and operated with 
the expectation, through efficient 
management, of no more than a reason- 
able profit. American businessmen are 
perfectly willing to contribute through 
taxation and employment tothe general 
welfare. They wish, however, to be 
able to devote their full time and at- 
tention to the success of their enter- 
prise, as free as possible from annoying 
restrictions which impose upon their 
time and energy. Moreover, they are 
adamant in the belief that those regu- 
lations which are deemed essential 
should be administered with strict im- 
partiality. 

(7) Finally, capital can be most 
easily induced to embark upon a new 
venture if the attitude toward it is 
one of cordial hospitality. In the 
United States, cities and towns, parti- 
cularly the small ones, upon learning 
that a factory may be located within 
their boundaries, customarily seek to 
obtain a decision in their favour by 
offering profitable concessions of var-. 
lous kinds, including in some cases free 
building sites and exemption from local 
taxation for a stipulated period. Capital 
is not encouraged, if the prices of 
building sites are doubled when it at- 
tempts to buy, and if there is talk of 
increased taxation. 

American capital does not seek free- 
dom from all restraints. It does seek. 
equitable and impartial treatment if it. 
is to venture abroad. 
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in amounts similar to the level of pre- 
‘War assistance. The 1937 remittance 
figure and the 1947 figure are almost 
equal but the purchasing power of the 
US$ has considerably declined during 
the war and postwar years (one pre- 
war US$ is estimated to buy com- 
modities and services today for US$ 
1.50 to 1.70). 

While from a financial point of view 
of America current private outward 
remittances are welcome as they tend 
to alleviste to a small extent the 
scarcity of dollars experienced by al- 
most every country, the loyaity to 
America of foreign born Chinese as 
‘well as some other nationals may be 
somewhat compromised by too large 
remittances. At any rate, the family 
remittances made by overseas Chinese 
in the U.S. show a tendency to fall off. 

In addition to private remittances 
to China considerable amounts of US% 
were remitted to China by American 
religious institutions. This institution- 
al assistance (to hospitals, schools, 
churches, missionary establishments 
etc.) has greatly benefitted the com- 
mon people of China, especially in 
certain rural areas, and the students 
of Chinese missionary schools and 
universities; the good which has been 


done and continues to be done by 
operating hospitals and _ clinics is 
universally recognised although not 


always appreciated. 
Unrealistic Chinese Exchange Rate 


The Chinese Government has adopt- 
ed in the postwar pericd an unrealistic 
foreign exchange policy which, inter 
alia, aimed at acquiring foreign remit- 
tances at a much lower rate than was 
the real value of foreign currencies. 
With regard to the family remittances 
in US$ the situation was reviewed 
in our issue of March 17, pp. 251/54. 
Most private remitters in the U.S., as 
also in_ other countries where over- 
seas Chinese communities effected 
homeward remittances, have abandon- 
ed sending their funds to China 
through Chinese official banks as these 
banks only pay, on the average, less 
than half the real value of their remit- 
tances to the recipients in China. 

The majority of family remittances 
reaches now the beneficiaries through 
so-called unofficial financial channels; 
Hongkong’s native banks play a cons- 
picuous role in the distribution of 
overseas Chinese remittances. Only 
very few ignorant and helpless  Chi- 
nese abroad continue still to remit 
funds home by way of Chinese state 
or officially licensed banks and they 
are joined by many missionary in- 
stitutions who, although knowing that 
the Chinese Government pays only a 
fraction of the value of their US$ re- 
mittance in daily depreciating CN$ 
notes, refuse to patronise the unofficial 
exchange markets. The larger part of 
US$ remittances officially received by 
the Treasury in Nanking originate 
not from individual private Chinese 
but from American institutional assis- 
tance to schools, hospitals, churches 
etc. in China. 


AMERICAN PRIVATE AND _ RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTITUTIONAL HELP 
IN 1946 /47 
United States aid to foreign 

tries in the form of gifts, grants, 


coun- 
and 
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other types of nonreimbursable trans- 
fers, in the 2 years 1946 and 1947, 
amounted to the total of USS 6.3 bil- 
lion. While the major portion of these 
transfers, $4.7 billion or 75 percent 
Was provided from the United States 
Treasury, the remaining $1.6 b. or 25 
percent represented the voluntary gifts 
of individuals—either directly or 
through organizations devoted to re- 
ligious, educational, or charitable ac- 
tivities abroad. 

After deducting the small amount of 
gifts and other nonreimbursable trans- 
fers received, probably in most in- 
stances by the families of United 
States citizens residing abroad, net 
private aid served to finance 7 percent 
of the U.S. export surplus of goods and 
services in 1946-1947. 

In these 2 years foreign travel was 
restricted by shortages of transport, 
food, and accommodations, and ship- 
ping receipts were substantially in ex- 
cess of payments—a reversal of their 
prewar pattern. Thus remittances 
were the largest non-Government item 
in the group commonly termed “invisi- 
bles” in the current account of the 
balance of international payments of 
the USS. 

Gifts, grants, and other nonreim- 
bursable foreign transfers by indivi- 
duals or private organizations are cus- 
tomarily classified into two groups-— 
personal and institutional remittances. 
As the term implies, personal remit- 
tances are any noncommercial pay- 
ments from individuals in the U.S. to 
individuals abroad. Frequently these 
personal transfers are referred to as 
immigrant remittances because their 
usual source in normal vericds is from 
foreign-born or second-generation re- 
sidents to their relatives abroad. Fol- 
lowing the close of the war, however, 
many individual remittances, especially 
in the form of gift parcels, have gone 
forward simply as a part of the effort 
of the general public to relieve dis- 
tress and suffering abroad. 

Institutional remittances represent a 
more organized form of giving, al- 
though the basic source of the funds 
employed remains the same. namely, 
the individuals whose cortributions 
maintain the organizations. Included 
among the organizations in this cate- 
gory are the missionary, educational 
and scientific societies and groups that 
ordinarly provide a continuing and re 
gular fiow of funds. This regular flow 
has been dwarfed in the postwar 
period by a great efflux of institutional 
aid devoted to direct relief. 


Comparison With 1919-20 

The relative magnitudes of personal 
and institutional remittances in the 
2-year periods following World Wars 
I and II are indicated in table 1. 

The difference in the pattern of ovri- 
vate aid after the two wars is striking. 
Personal remittances in 1919-20 were 
almost 50 percent more than in 1946- 
47, despite a national income in the 
later period about three times as high, 
in dollar terms. as in the former. The 
decline was even greater than the data 
indicate, since the current estimates 
include the value of gift parcels sent 
through the mails, while the 1919-20 
figures cover cash remittances only. 

On the other hand, remittances 
through institutions were much larger 


after World War II, bringing total pri- 
vate aid in 1946-47 to the level reached 
in 1919-20. The absolute and relative 
increase in institutional activity can be 
accounted for by several factors. The 
development over the past generation 
of organized giving, especially through 
community chests, had educated the 
public to the benefits of a systematic 
approach to relief problems. During 
the war, the United States Govern- 
ment sponsored the formation of or- 
ganized relief groups through the Pre- 
sident’s War Relief Control Board, 
now the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. The existence 
of stringent export controls in that 
period made operations through an or- 
ganization more practicable from a 
national point of view than hit-or-miss 
individual giving. The great migra- 
tions of ethnic groups in Europe after 
the recent war have also stimulated 
the organization of Americans of simi- 
lar national origins into societies for 
the assistance of these people. Al- 
though not a new development during 
the war, this factor is especially evi- 
dent in the activities of Jewish agen- 
cies, which spent some US$240,000,000 
in foreign relief activities in 1946-47. 

The relative and absolute decline in 
personal remittances may to some ex- 
tent have reflected the counterpart of 
the forces mentioned as tending to in- 
crease organized aid. However, the 
principal factor was the decline in the 
number of foreign-born residents of 
the United States and the weakening 
of their ties with the home countries. 
In 1920, for instance, there were 13,- 
900,000 foreign-born residents in the 
United States, while by 1940 the 
figure had dropped to 11.600,000, and 
probably was about 10,000,000 by 1947. 
Moreover, in 1920 many of these per- 
sons were relatively recent arrivals; 
in the 15 years ended with that year 
10.700.0000 immigrants had been ad- 
mitted. On the other hand, the 15 
years ended with 1947 saw the arrival 
of only 700,000. It can be assumed, 
therefore, that family and other ties 
with the homeland of the _ great 
majority of foreign-born residents 
were much more tenuous in 1947 than 
in 1920. 


Direction of Personal Remittances 


The influence of immigration on the 
direction of the flow of personal remit- 
tances is illustrated in table 2. The 
countries which have furnished the 
most immigrants tended, in general, 
co receive the largest amounts of re- 


- ee eS SS ee 
TaBLE 1—Foreign Remittances in Post- 


war Years 
(In millions of US$) 


Item 1919 1920 total 
Personal remittances 732 579 1,311 
Institutional remit- 

TBNCOS oe wig eit we 140 118 258 
PURE og cceat cn oct 872 697 1,569 

Item 1946 1947 total 
Personal remittances 439 447 886 
Institutional remit- 

CONES To Toc wines 283 412 695 
Ope Meccan ss 722 859 1,581 
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mittances. An exception to this prin- 


ciple in the cases of France and 
Cyprus in 1946-47 resulted from the 
presence in those countries of large 


numbers of political refugees—many 
of whom apparently had relatives or 
friends in the United States. 


Large remittances to Switzerland 
and Hongkong reflected the impor- 
tance of those areas as financial cen- 
tres, from which most of the remit- 
tances were transmitted to the ultimate 
recipients in central Europe and 
China, respectively. 


Programs for the importation into 
the U.S. of foreign workers from 
Mexico and the Caribbean area, in- 
augurated during the war, have in 
part been continued into the first two 
postwar years. Thus remittances to 
that area in 1946-47 were much higher 
than would have been expected on the 
basis of the number of permanent re- 
sidents of the United States born in 
those countries. Under the sponsor- 
ship of United States Government 
agencies, Mexicans were imported for 
agricultural and railroad work, while 
agricultural workers were also brought 
from the Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, 
and British Honduras. 


A certain percentage of the wages 
paid these people was withheld and 
remitted directly to their accounts or 
to their families at home. Additional 
sums were remitted by the workers 
through regular channels, especially 
post-office money orders. The forced 
remittances, which had reached a 
peak of $20,000,000 in 1945, declined 


to only $7,000,000 in 1946 and $3,000,- 
00 in 1947. 


Various Forms of Remittances and 
Help 


During the interwar period, most of 
the personal remittances were made in 
the form of cash, through regular re- 
mitting agencies—principally banks, 
steamship agencies, and the American 
Express Co. In addition, some cur- 
rency was sent out through the mails. 
In the postwar period, however, the 
picture has been strikingly different. 
Of total personal remittances of $447,- 
0000,000 in 1947, approximately $205,- 
000,000 or 46 percent consisted of the 
estimated value of gift parcels—chiefly 
food and clothing—sent by parcei post. 

In part this situation has been: the 
result of the overvaluation of curren- 
cies; the same amount of money would 
producé more goods in the form of gift 
parcels than if converted into, say, lire 
or Chinese dollars at the official rates 
of exchange and used by the recipients 
to make purchases in local markets. 
In many cases the desired goods were 
simply not available for purchases, 
while the generally adopted practice 
of admitting gift parcels ration- and 
duty-free also stimulated this form of 
remittance. 

Substantial amounts of 
States currency have been 


United 
sent out 


through the mails in 1946-47, especial-' 


ly since the blackmarket rates for dol- 
jar bank notes have been considerably 
above the Official rates in most coun- 
tries. In the absence of any data on 
this subject—any currency so shipped 


has presumably gone into circulation 
or hoarding abroad—no estimates for 
such transactions are reliable. 
Increase in Religious Institutional 
Assistance 
The institutional portion of private 


remittances provide another sharp 
contrast between the two postwar 
periods. Institutional remittances in 


1946-47 were $437,000,000 or 169 per- 
cent above the 1919-20 level, contrast- 
ed with a decline of $45,000,000 in the 
personal-remittance total. Among the 
factors generating such an_ increase 
were: Larger postwar migrations 
and greater devastation in Europe 
than after World War I have occasion- 
ed appeals to second- and  third- 
generation citizens whose national, re- 
ligious, and racial heritages made 
them responsive to institutional re- 
quests. Possessing neither immediate 
family nor relatives abroad, these in- 
dividuals could best make their con- 
tributions through organized channels. 
Future Level of Remittances 

Private aid by U.S. citizens and for- 
eign residents in the U.S. to nationals 
of other countries will remain at a 
relatively high level—assuming a con- 
tinued high national income in the 
United States—as long as the foreign 
need is present. nce this period has 
closed, however, personal remittances 
will almost certainly resume the 
secular decline evident in the inter- 
war period while institutional remit- 
tances will return to their normal 
function—chiefly the financing of mis- 
sionary and educational activities. 


TABLE 2.—Personal Remittances and the Foreign-Born Population of the United States 


Personal remittances 
194 


Geographic area 1937 = 
Million Percent Million Percent 
dollars of total dollars. of total 

Western Hemisphere ..............° 17.5 10.3 81.9 18.7 
British dependencies in Caribbean ileal 6 12.1 2.8 
Canadamin ur tr oe ane Toe 7.2 13.1 3.0 
IMexi Coser oe ae onions can nee 2.8 1.6 38.5 8.8 
Other Western Hemisphere ..... 1.5 9 18.2 4.1 
BULOpe tes iies tok nies ete lo ene eee 118.7 69.8 285.3 65.1 
Czechoslovaki aii mii seteleetsiciere 5.1 3.0 8.8 . 2.1 
ITO eee eae ciara woot ner tere tote 11.9 7.0 8.1 1.8 
Fane ec pcos iale stein ater iene 3 & 17.3 3.9 
Greeceg Mesa scsiavde ee cursiere 2273 1ST 17.5 4.0 
Italy genre cen ect toner 31.0 18.2 58.5 13.3 
POlLAN OE sc ccrassccerelsuus craters eters esr 10.8 6.3 17.2 3.9 
SPIT. Secreted aes sitet fil al 10.4 2.4 
SWEOrn a alec cacciste sists ediace siotavslere 3.4 2.0 11.6 QF 
Switzerland’. sce cotens ace 6 ‘3 4 1 Lary 2.7 
MIMI CE eK SOM atverete nicieteys severe) 5.6 ete 29.0 6.6 
Others Burope er tecien we eierestrer 26.9 15.8 95.2 21.7 
AASEG) © | itrendestiveletere starred Se starrer aerate 33.5 19.7 64.9 14.8 
China and Hong Kong .......-- 23.2 19.7 46.0 10.5 
Palestina iit: noes. estes att 4 bist 12 
Other Asia... eee Ai ihe anes 9.6 5.6 13.8 3:1 
OTN Ora i tees nia atone eter ioitins Sree elatelate cars os 4 6.3 1.4 
IWOLId LOtalraacrsictere clerocte channels 170.0 100.0 438.4 100.0 


| 


Foreign-born 


population 
1947 1940 
Millio Percent Thou- Percent 
dollars of total sands of total 
68.1 1502 1,509 13.1 
9.8 2.2 15 al 
27.4 6.1 1.065 9.3 
25.9 5.6 377 3.0 
6.0 is by} 4 
318.2 Wiee 9.730 84.6 
7.4 1% 320 2.8 
11.4 2.6 572 5.0° 
12'5 2.9 103 9 
12.1 2.8 163 1.4 
48.2 10.8 1,624 14.1 
13.6 3.0 993 8.6 
2.9 6 48 4 
7.8 Sy! 445 3.9 
9.6 2.1 88 NG 
ey al 8.3 1,043 9.1 
155.6 34.7 4,331 SHOE 
56.8 12.6 236 2.1 
24.1 5:3 37 io 
27 6 a a 
30.0 6.7 192 a7: 
4.4 1.0 28 ey 
447.5 100.0 11,503 100.0 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


US$ TRANSACTIONS 


The firm rates quoted for free ster- 
ling in world markets influenced local 
market operators to. be extremely 
careful and consequently there was 
little if any speculative trading in the 
local unofficial US$ market. Quota- 
tions ruled weak and the trend is still 
downward. The only boost for the rate 
could come from gold importers who, 
however, cannot yet resume importing 
gold en masse since the Chinese off- 
take remains negligible. 

With New York and several other 
markets quoting convertible sterling 
around US$ 3 the local market re- 
corded as highest and lowest rates 
(per US$ 100, in HK$) last week:— 
notes 545—536; drafts 543—535; TT 
5464%4—540, equalling US$ 18.298 and 
18.518 per HK$ 100 and cross rates of 
US$ 2.927 and US$ 2.962 per £. 

The turnover in the native money 
market was: TT New York 1,141,000; 
drafts US$ 406,000; notes US $246,000. 

Merchant demand was slow in 
coming out and there was much re- 
ticence particularly by prospective 
China importers. The sinking pur- 
chasing power of the people make 
these days exports to China a risky 
matter; the high cost of foreign goods 
in China, a consequence of the quick 
appreciation of foreign currencies on 
the black market and the lagging 
commensurate rise in commodity quo- 
tations and living costs, militates 
against any large volume of imports. 

On the other hand, local import re- 
quirements obtainable from the U.S. 
or from other countries, but against 
payment of dollars or convertible 
pounds in New York, are less than 
during recent months. The hot summer 
months always’ show a reduction in 
commercial activity. 

Inward remittances were offered in 
large amounts. As a consequence 
buyers paidless than for bank notes. 
But there was also very little interest 
evinced in the note market. 

Overseas Chinese continue remitting 
here the usual: amounts. Chinese in 
the United States remit to China and 
Hongkong, mostly via Hongkong, US$ 
300,000 to at most 400,000 per average 
week; these remittances inciude also 
bank noté parcels. 

It would appear that these family 
remittances are now moving on a 
lower level than 6 months ago and 
that the total of inward remittances 
in US$, coming from Chinese in the 
U.S. (including Hawaii) for the current 
year may not exceed US$ 15 million. 
The exaggerated reports coming from 
Chinese state banks about the poten- 
tially great amount in US$ to be ob- 
tained from Chinese family remitters 
—provided that they were not routed 
via Hongkong thus benefitting the re- 
mittees instead of the Nanking 
treasury—are not borne out by facts 
as ascertained in the local money 
market. 

Family remittances besides being 
dispatched by the Chinese residents or 
transients in the U.S. are also arriving 
here regularly from Kwangtung (Can- 
ton, Toishan, Shekki, Kongmoon, the 
Sze Yap district etc.) for conversion 


into CN$ at the local unofficial market 
prices. 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


Highest and lowest prices in tne 
local market were HK$ 323-315 per 
tael, equalling cross rates of about USS 
48% to 4834. Sales amounted to:— 
17,520 taels spot inside the Exchange, 
30,280 spot outside; 393,480 taels for- 
ward settlement for delivery, and 459,- 
590 taels forward settlement for mar- 
gin clearing. It is obvious, however, 
that a large percentage of the gold 
sold on terms of delivery at a future 
date is also transacted, in fact, as a 
position clearing speculation only. 

Gold business in Hongkong and 
Macao was dominated by the bears; 
there is no confidence in the strength 
ot the rate in the near future. The 
basic situation remains unchanged: 
sales to China are inconspicuous while 
arrivals in Macao are disproportionate- 
ly large. Last week’s unleadings in 
Macao were about 80,000 taels, most 
of which was brought into Hongkong. 
but re-exports to China were hardly 
reported in the market. There have 
taken place a few large sales to Chi- 
nese interests who took delivery in 
Hongkong and who have stored | their 
precious cargo either in local banks’ 
safe deposit boxes or otherwise keep 
gold in the strong rooms of their villas. 

Hongkong’s bullion dealers and na- 
tive banks are suffering from an abun- 
dance of offerings with a decreasing 
number of _ takers. The technical 
position here is most unsound: Hong- 
kong serves only as entrepot for gold 
(as also for merchandise) and if the 
only big buyer, China. is temporarily 
unable to absorb anything worth the 
trouble, the Colony’s’ bullion market 
gets clogged with the precious metal. 
That prices remained on a relatively 
high level is due to the scarcity of 
supply in foreign markets and the re- 
luctance on part of the principal in- 
terests in this trade to dispose of their 
hoards at cost. 

No rumour dispensing could lift the 
spirits last week and all the desperate 
hopes for a deterioration of the rela- 
tions between the Anglo-American 
powers, and the USSR, just to 
give local, gold dealers a little fillip 
to reduce their overbought position, 
proved in vain. The childish power 
politics play going now on in Berlin 
has, however, served during a short 
while to steady an otherwise shaky 
rate. 

Shanghai opened last week at CN$ 
200 million per oz, closed at 170 m., 
the average cross rate moved around 
US$ 50. Canton was slightly cheaper 
than Hongkong. Macao, as_ usual, 
quotes lower than the local market 
since it is the illicit transportation 
charges to be paid for the imvort of 
gold into Hongkong which increase the 
local price. 

The issue of new import licences in 
Macao remains obscure. It is however 
a fact that the.local native banks who 
obtain a large and continuous supply 
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of Macao import licences for peddling 
among prospective importers can offer, 
at a reduced “fee”, any amount of im- 
port-licensed ounces of gold.. Although 
the Macao Govt. has only issued, im 
1948, licences for the import of 500,000 
ozs, at least 14%4 million ounces have 
been discharged in Macao by the mid- 
dle of June. 


SILVER BUSINESS 


Except for small shipments to Lon- 
don (for refining) the only market for 
local silver re-exports remains New 
York. The high prices demanded by 
silver dealers in outports has, during 
recent months, caused the dwindling 
of exports. Prices remained last week 
again on too high levels especially 
considering the weakness of the un- 
official TT New York rate. 

Some business was done around $4 
per tael, $2.58 per silver dollar coin, 
and $1.97 per 20 cents coin. Market 
sales recorded only 102,300 taels and 
$114,000 worth of subsidiary coins. 

The strength of the local price was 
the more ssurprfsing as arrivals of 
silver ingots from South China and 
Taiwan were much higher than during 
many a week past. 

Besides one or two European silver 
exporters the native banks and silver 
dealers of Man Fat. Leu Hing Hop, 
Sang Cheung and Shun Hong are try- 
ing to carry on with silver exports. 
The leading silver brokerage firms are 
Hau Kee, Wing Cheong and Kai 
Cheong. 

In case of further strong arrivals of 
silver from Taiwan and China and 
an unchanged TT New York rate silver 
dealers are expected to come dowrm 
with their prices. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Bank of England notes (£1. and the 
new £5. notes) found a larger than 
usual number of buyers which was 
occasioned by the high free market 
rate in New York (going uv to US$ 
2.90 /2.94 equalling around HK$ 15.80) 
and the low local quotations (HK$ 
14.10 to 14.30). Since pound notes are 
available here in small amounts only 
no speculative activity can develop. 

Usually only spot sales are put 
through with the following native 
banks determining the daily rate im 
accordance with the movements on the 
New York market:—To Hang, Hang 
Seng, Wing Loong, Wing Hang, Wing 
Tai, Kwong On, Cheuck Kee and Hang 
Tai. 

Pound notes of issues withdrawn by 
Bank of England, are practically not 
tramsacted here. No quotation is 
available although some business has 
been done at irregular times at $1.20 
to 1.50 per £ (in larger denomination 
notes). 


There was little activity in piastre 
notes which are almost fixed at the 
current price of HK$ 11% to I1%- 
Sales last week totalled: 3,460,000 
spot market, inside the Exchange; 
5,250,000 spot outside market; and 
3,790,000 piastres in the forward rnar— 
ket.. These figures include. also sales 
of Ideo notes (withdrawn from circula- 
tion. by the Government of the Indo- 
chinese Federation). 
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CHINESE MONEY MARKET 


After the slump of CN$ during the 
previous week there was the usual re- 
action taking place last week which 
brought: the unofficial exchange rate of 
CN$ up to HK$ 1734 (per ten million 
TT Shanghai) from the week’s opening 
price of $13%4. The reaction after a 
prolonged and drastic decline in the 
CN$ rate will, however, be shortlived 
and further weakness of the Chinese 


dollar rate is generally taken for 
granted. 

All reports from Nanking indicate 
that conditions in China worsen and 
that inflation progresses with fast 
speed. 


Sales in the local market last week 
amounted to:—CN$1,397 billion TT 
Shanghai, 708 billion TT Canton, 323 
and 147 billion respectively for spot 
and forward notes. 

The local quotations of CN$ will be 
seen from the table on this page. 

Shanghai opened at CN$ 3,950,000 
per US$ 1, and closed 3,450,000; Hong- 
kong notes were quoted at the opening 
of the week CN$675,000 and at the 
close 607,000. In Canton, however, 
Hongkong notes sold at CN$ 482,000, 
at the beginning of last week, topped 
502,000, closed at. 482,000. The differ- 
ence in HK$ rates of Canton and 
Shanghai indicates the large discount 
at which the Shanghai dollar is traded 
now in South China. 

Exchange Surrender Certificates sold 
at higher rates than in the previous 
week, the premium approaching the 
CN$2 million level. Sales were effected 
around CN$ 1.9 million which amount 
plus the “open market rate’ (which 
remains unchanged at CN$ 474,000) 
yielded to exporters about 30 to 40% 
less than the black market rate. 

Overseas Chinese remitters have not 
made use of the new facilities which 
have been offered by the device of the 
Certificate premium. 


CHINESE FINANCIAL NOTES 
DOMESTIC REMITTANCES: 


The ban on the movement of bank 
notes and funds between Chinese cities, 
except for a smali amount per indivi- 
dual, has been rescinded as from July 
1. From now on there will be no more 
legal or illegal confiscations of money 
from travellers on that score but there 
are many other regulations in force 
which will continue to assure the 
many law-enforcing agents and their 
informers and agents provocateurs of 
a steady revenue. 

The introduction of the embargo on 
the movement of CN$ funds _ inside 


China has been strongly opposed by 
merchants and bankers, and the rac- 
keteering which flourished especially 
in North and Central*China mostly at 
the expense of refugees from war 
ravaged or endangered areas has caus- 
ed the Nanking authorities to lose a 
lot of “face.” Since the Chinese au- 
thorities never had the power nor the 
efficiency and integrity to prevent 
domestic transfers or the carrying of 
bank notes from one place to another 
this internal remittances embargo was 
a most unfortunate move. 

At best it reveals the helplessness 
and amateurishness of the Chinese au- 
thorities in their vain effort to stem the 
tide of currency depreciation while the 
bank note presses are daily turning 
out in three shifts an unending flow of 
new “legal tender.” 

From various reports it appears that 
the abolition of the ban on domestic re- 
mittances has not been “approved” by 
several Provincial or district author- 
ilies as profitable confiscations of CN$ 
amounts are still carried on. 


GOLD BARS IN SHANGHAI: 


Many gold bars which were sold in 
the black market of ‘Shanghai were 
found to be under the guaranteed 
weight, differences amounting often to 
5%, and several gangs have been forg- 
ing reputable goldsmith shops brands 
(chops) and thus palming off on the 
public bars containing less pure gold 
than stated on the chop. Many crimin- 
al elements have also dumped on to 
the market “pure” gold bars containing 
a large percentage, un to 25%, of cop- 
per. Police action has been not very 
successful as too many officers are now 
required in Shanghai to ‘suvervise” 
the operations on the black financial. 
commodity and the licensed stock and 
share markets 


RAIDS, SEARCHES & ARRESTS: 


Every major crisis in Shanghai pro- 
duces the hackneyed accusations 
against the unholy trinity of specula- 
tors, manipulators and hoarders. As a 
matter of routine, the several Nanking 
Ministries and Police authorities con- 
sult during the recurrent ‘“emergen- 
cies” together how to combat the in- 
creasing cost of living without stopping 
the bank note printing presses. 

A number of raids are then conduct- 
ed, some properties are confiscated and 
many scapegoats are put under arrest. 
With great fanfare but without any 
lasting result the united forces of the 
economic police, gendarmes and secret 
police descend on the unprotected mer- 
chants and brokers. 


The principal aim of these actions 
but more so of the accompanying pro- 
paganda is to keep commodity prices 
and financial quotations to a low level 
while the intimidation lasts. 


As everybody now realises that in- 
flation of the currency means robbery 
of the people, these raids, confiscations 
and frightening propaganda only result 
in more determined efforts on the part 
of the people, who are left holding the 
continually depreciating scrip, to get 
rid of the printed bits of paper in ex- 
change for something tangible. Every 
rotation of the bank note printing 
press automatically reduces the value 
of the money which is held in bank ac- 
counts or in the pockets of the veople. 

The specious excuse by the author- 
ities that everything would be perfect 
but for the “speculators, manipuiators 
and hoarders” has worn off completely 
and hardly even country yokels can 
any longer be deceived about the real 
causes of the soaring of all-round prices 
or, vice versa, the constant deprecia- 
tion of China’s legal tender. 

Irrespective of the facts about 
China’s progressive monetary inflation 
disclosed long ago and with convincing 
clarity, and forgetting that only recent- 
ly ‘such prominent national figures as 
Messrs Chen Li-fu and Wong Wen-hao, 
the Premier, have explained the hope- 
lessness of the Chinese financial situa- 
tion to the world (see our issue of June 
23, page 612), the propaganda machine 
of Nanking cannot be discouraged in 
its outdated attempts to look for scape- 
goats and induce the people not to rusn 
into gold purchases and other’ value- 
retaining commodity hoarding. 


Repeatedly the propaganda uses the 
name of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, as a last trump to sway the sen- 
timents of the population in favour of 
keeping the regularly and _ inevitably 
depreciating CN$. That the Generalis- 
simo studies the situation very closely 
and that he even sent his son to make 
a survey on the spot—meaning Shang- 
hai where the smallest number of sim- 
pletons are to be found in all China— 
is probably intended to convey to the 
public that now everything will change 
for the better. 


At the same time inspired stories 
about the currency stabilisation of 
CN$, the introduction of a new legal 
tender, extravagant new help from 
much abused America, etc. are un- 
leashed and cause some spells of per- 
plexion and confusion. But after little 
logical thinking the city regains its old 
and oft-proved scepticism and the re- 
sult is shown in the gold, foreign ex- 
change and commodity prices quoted 
on the black markets. 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HKS) 
CN$ (per ten million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
June High Low High Low 
28 323 320% 19% 17% 
29 322% 320% 20% 19% 
30m To2t 316% 20% 18% 
July 

1 320 316% 21 19 

2 320 316% 9.221% 20% 

3 317% 315 2416 22% 


Forward 


S’hai Canton US$ (per 100) Pound 
High Low T.T. E ‘Ss Notes Draft T.T. I.C$ Guilder Baht Note 
17% 16% 13% 544 9543 546 11% 46 26 14.2 
18% 16% Ts 545 543 546 11% 46 26 14.1 
16% 15% 143%, 19% 537 536 540 11% 451% 26 14.1 
— _ 14% 18% 540 540 542 11% 45% 26 14.1 
17% 16% 14% 18% 542 540 543 11% 45% 26 14.1 
19% 18% 17% 19% 538 538 542 11% 46 26 14.2 
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To cap all the many threats and 
sweet promises an official statement 
was released last week which declared 
that from now on there will be no longer 
any bank note printing for the purpose 
of balancing the state budget; it was 
not explained how else the deficit was 
to be covered. 

This statement had an alarming 
effect as it was recalled that the same 
promise was made, by a government 
spokesman, at the beginning of this 
year but subsequent developments 
proved that the covering of the de- 
ficit of the Nanking government for the 
first half year of 1948 was almost ex- 
clusively ‘achieved by the issue of 
dozens of trillions of unbacked paper 
money. Although memories are notori- 
ously short the hardhitten Shanghai- 
lander could not help but to interpret 
last week’s statement as meaning that 
the estimated deficit for the second half 
year of 1948 will only be cove'ed by 
the issue of more and more trillions of 
printing press money 


BLACK MARKET VALUE OF 
CHINA 


'S$ IN 


Some officially inspired opinion 
Shanghai holds that the black financia. 
markets overvallue US notes in terms 
of CN$. The facts disprove such opin- 
ion; in terms of many industrial com- 
modities, imported as well as produced 
in China, the value of US notes has 


depreciated now as against prewar. The 
best comparison of values in’ China. 
however, remains the price of rice. 

Before the war. in 1937, one picul 
(zah of about 78 kilograms) of rice cost 
CN$10 or US$3 (the exchange rate at 
that time having been CN$3.33 per US$ 
1). The peak prices in the previous 
week were, for rice CN$22 million. and 
for US notes, CN$4%4 million. Last 
week’s prices were slightly reduced, 
rice being sold around 18 to 20 million. 
and the US$ around 4 million. 

While it is true that the internal and 
external purchasing power of the Am- 
erican dollar has decreased in the post- 
war years compared with the years 
prior to the outbreak of the hostilities 
in the Pacific, the decline in the ‘“Chin- 
ese rice purchasing power” of the US$ 
in Shanghai has been too drastic. Dur- 
ing recent months one picul (zah) of 
rice in Shanghai cost, at the black 
market exchange rate of the US$, be- 
tween US$4.50 to 6. ie. 50 to 100% 
more than in 1937. 

A rice price of CN$20 million per 
picul should correspond to a black mar- 
ket rate of US$ in Shanghai of about 
CN$5 to 6 million; anything over CNS$6 
million might be considered as over- 
valuation 

The Exchange Surrender Certificate 
premium plus the “open market rate” 
for the US$ and other foreign curren- 
cies have been yielding too low a re- 
turn to exporters and others who had 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE 


RATES 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES 


MAXIMUM SELLING 
STERLING. 1/2 15/16 delivery within 
2 months with 
a cut of 1/32 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 


forward. 
—Do— 
(East “& South 
Africa) 
—Do— 
(West Africa & 
West Indies} 
RUPEES (India) 82 % 
—Do— (Rangoon) 82 % 
—Do— (Aden) . 82 % 
STRAITS $ 52 % 
US$ 94 15/16 celery yan) 
2, months w 
a a’ cut of 1/16 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 
forward, 
U.S.$ NOTES 
AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 
NEW ZEALAND, 1/6 7/16 


MINIMUM BUYING 


TV / Sime Comba 

Wey LV AIGY © OyAby 

1/3 3/32 30d/s. 

1/3. 1/8 60-90d/s. 

1/3 5/32 120d/s. 

1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 

1/3 3/16 O/D with L/Credit 
1/32nd up every 30d/s. s 

1/3 5/16 O/D if under L/Credit. 

1/3 3/8 O/D with L/Credit. 
1/32nd uv every 30d/s. 

838% ete 

g4 O/D. 

84 % 7 & 30d/s. 

84 60d/s. 

84 % 80d/s. 


All buying rates ; 
3/16th higher than India. 


84 % O/D if under L/Credit. 
84 &% O/D without L/Credit. 
84 3 30 & 80 A/s. 
538 &% Dele éz, OLD: 

§3 ¥g 30 & 60 days 
25 % Mae 
25 5/16 O/D—30d/s. 
25 3/8  60—90d/s. 
ry A (Banks to pay Insir 

ance and Postage). 

1/6 % LNs HS 


1/6 15/16 O/D. 
1/6 13/16 T.T. 
1/6 7/8 O/D, 


to sell their foreign credits to the Chin- 
ese Govt. In order to arrive at a pro- 
per appraisal of the ever changing 
values of foreign currencies in inflation 
ridden China of today, the prewar 
price of rice (CN$10 per picul) and the 
unofficial market price of rice of tne 
day have to be coordinated with quota- 
tions for US$ and other foreign cur- 
rencies. 


HONGKONG DOLLAR EXCHANGE 
IN MACAO 


_ The official rate of exchange for HK$ 
in terms of the Macao pataca (or dol- 
lar), which remains at par, has lost all 
practical importance for business men 
and travellers; the unofficial exchange 
market transacts, since about February 
this year, the HK$ at a discount of 15 
to 20%. Last week’s unofficial rate in 
Macao was 83 patacas for HK$100. 
Originally this discount was brought 
about by the manipulations on the gold 


market (which was described in our 
issue of February 25, page 177) but 
subsequently the discount remained 


more or less on the same level as a 
consequence of several transfers hav- 
ing been made by bullion and financial 
brokers who bought escudog. in Lisbon 
with sterling at the official rate (HK$ 
transferred to Macao and then patacas 
transferred to Lisbon for conversion 
into escudos). Convertible sterling in 
Lisbon is quoted at a considerable dis- 
count which is moving around 20% 
(the escudo is, from London’s point of 
view, a hard currency but not as hard 
as e.g. the Swiss franc which is borne 
out by the fact that free sterling in 
Zurich is usually quoted at a discount 
of over 30%). This Macao loophole, 
which for a while was utilised by 


currency speculators who _ obtained 
escudos cheaply by means of the 
Macao patacas, has. since over 4 


months been closed and the unofficial 
money exchange in Macao has been 
tacitly recognised as the real market. 

Some travellers with good introduc- 
tions may still obtain from the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino in Macao for a 
limited amount (HK$100 or less) pata- 
cas at a preferential rate, some 5% 
discount of the HK$. but for all prac- 
tical purposes the HK$ must be con- 
sidered as having declined in purchas- 
ing power in the Portuguese Colony 
by some 15 to 20%. This situation will 
only be changed for the better if the 
unofficial cross rate London/Lisbon is 
to approach the official cross rate. 

All commercial and financial mar- 
kets in Macao are quoting two rates, 
one in HK$ and one in Macao patacas, 
the difference being always commen- 
surate with the HK$ discount. Thus, 
last week, US notes sold in Macao at 
4.46 patacas (which was much cheaper 
than in Hongkong, in terms of dis- 
counted HK$. as a consequence of the 
small demand for US notes. a develop- 
ment not yet. fully taken advantage of 
by local US$ buving interest as other- 
wise, in-terms of HK$. the Macao and 
local rate of US$ should have been at 
par). 


JAPANESE YEN EXCHANGE RATE 


With effect from July 5, the military 
conversion rate ofthe Japanese yen has 
been advanced, from previously 60 yen 
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HONGKONG STOCK 
& SHARE MARKET 


At the resumption of business for 
the week, June 28 to July, 2, the mar- 
ket followed the same pattern as that 
of the preceding wer et as we 

aily ‘ 
be observed from the aitcimen 


h saggin tendency — 
the 300 a mild improvement 
in sentiment was then noticed 


causing a slight rally with a sharp in- 
ase in volume. 

or Total sales reported, for the four- 

day trading week, amounted to 65,683 

shares of an approximate value of 

$234 millions, an increase of $1% mil- 

lions compared with the previous 


kK, 
Me About 40% of the volume_ was in 
Green Island Cements. The Board of 
this Company has declared a capital 
Bonus of $3 and an interim Dividend 
of $2, both free of tax, payable on 
August 2. This will involve a total 
distribution of approximately $1% 
millions (50% of the Capital), and 
compares most favourably with the 
total Dividend of $3 per. share for 
1947. The final dividend is expected 
to be no less than $2 and some predict 
that it may be accompanied by a 

all bonus. 
snThe rise of Cements to a new all- 
time high of 48% brorie omer ged 

ility to respond to favoura : 
annie has Dff-set but | slightly the 
disappointing interim dividend of the 
HK ELECTRIC. That .was perhaps 
one of the main contributory factors 
to the dull conditions which have 
been prevailing. Because, HK ELEC- 
TRIC has held the enviable position 
of market leader for years. Investors, 
however, are aware that the Company 
is undergoing a transitory phase and 
its present position will improve in 
the coming months by arrival of 
supplies to increase generation. 

The shares of North Point Wharves 
are now listed in the Exchange, and 
were introduced, so to speak, with an 
asked price of $114 with no transac- 
tion reported. 

Price Index 

The Felix Ellis price Index of 
twelve representative active local 
stocks showed a net loss of .11 com- 
pared with the close of the previous 
week. Day-by-day his averages were: 
June 28, 145.06; June 29, 144.89; June 
30, 144.91; and July 2, 145.10. 

The High and Low for 1947 were 

155.82 and 123.88 respectively. The 
High for 1948 was 148.68 on February 
12, while the low was 143.56 on April 
16. 
RS: ERSTE PALI EAA SED 
per US$1, to 270 yen per US$1. The 
conversion rate for sterling has also 
been advanced, from 200 yen per £, to 
1,080 yen per £ (US$4 per £1.). 

The new rates are approx. corres- 
ponding to current black market ex- 
change quotations. The possibility of 
an ‘early announcement of official ex- 
change rates for the Japanese yen in 
terms of currencies of member states 
of the United Nations has now been 
heightened. Such a development will 
greatly aid and tend to expand Japan’s 
foreign commerce. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA FOR 
APRIL AND FOR THE FIRST FOUR 
MONTHS OF 1948 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1948 
AND 1947 


(in.millions of US$) 


year 1948 year 1947 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 

BEDS oan, wk 16.2 44.7 14.3 
Feb. ... 14.0 12.3 43.0 16.2 
Mar. ... 32.3 17.3 35.2 11.8 
Apr. . 25.0 16.8 42.6 Wer 
First four 
Months 90.7 62.6 165.5 59.5 


Unfavourable balance of trade for 
the first four months of 1948: US$ 28.1 
million, against $106 m. in the same 
period of 1947. 


, In spite of much talk about export 
promotion of China produce and offi- 
cial endeavours to concentrate export- 
able commodities in the hands of state 
corporations, expansion of state barter 
and official exports on the basis of 
consignment sales, there. was only a 
very small increase in Chinese exports 
—as recorded by the Chinese Customs 
—this year compared with 1947 
figures. Exports in 1948 improved only 
US$ 3.1 million over the Jan./April 
1947 period, or US$775.000 per month. 
For a big country like China this small 
figure of an increase in exports of US$ 
775,000 per average month is very dis- 
couraging. 


TR SB ESET OTP TT TSI 
Business Done 


GOVT. LOANS: 3%% 1948 @ 102. 

BANKS: H.K. BANK @ 2135, 2100; 
BANK OF EAST ASIA @141. 

INSURANCES: _CANTON @_ 320: 
UNIONS @ 760: HK FIRES @ 285. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS: Wharfs Old 
155; H.K. DOCKS @ 31, 303%: C. 
PROVIDENTS @23, 22%. 23. S’HAI 
DOCKS @ 17, 17%. 17.40. 

HOTELS & LANDS: H.K. HOTELS 
@ 17, 17% 17% 1734. 18; H.K. LANDS 
@ 82%, 82%. 82, 82%. 82: S’HAI 
ee D @ 5% HUMPHREYS @ 


UTILITIES: H.K. TRAMS @ 2314. 
23, 23%, 2316, 2314: PEAK TRAMS 
New @ _ 12%. STAR FERRYS @ 
139%; CHINA LIGHTS Old @ 24%, 
24%. New @ 1934. 2014: H.K. ELEC- 
TRICS @ 46: C.D. @ 45%: XD. 
@_45. 45%. 45: TELEPHONES @ 42. 

INDUSTRIALS: CEMENTS @ 46, 
46%. 46. 4635. 4634, 4615, 4634. 47. 
47.10, 4744, 48.48%. 4815: ROPES @ 
18%. 18%. 181%; DAIRY FARM Old 
@ 53% and New @ 51%; WATSONS 
oe Ct 58, 5834, 59, New @ 54, 

‘aA. = 


STORES: CHINA EMPORIUM @ 
12.40: WM. POWELL LTD @ 1314. 
ieee EWOS @ 18, 18%, 18, 

la. 

Principal _ sales included: 1,400 
shares_ of Docks, 1.500 Providents. 


4.300 Hotels. 2,332 Lands. 4,400 Trams 
5.115 Electrics. 3.900 Lights, old, 3,429 
Lights. new. 2,250 Telephones, 24,650 
Cements. 2,700 Watsons, 2,000 Shang- 
hai Lands. 


The better showing of the trade de- 
ficit this year is solely attributable to 
the operation of the many import em- 
bargoes and severe restrictions on the 
import of commodities of everyday use 
as well as industrial raw materials, 
capital equipment and foreign machin- 
ery needed for the maintenance and 
repair of existing plants. 

China’s imports in Jan./April this 
year declined by $74.8 m. against the 
same period of 1947, a decline of US$ 
18.7 m. per average month. That imports 
have been so drastically cut, as would 
appear from the official statistics, is a 
sad reflection of the deterioration of 
that once great trading nation. 

Most Chinese and foreign traders 
would not despair of present conditions 
if there was some reasonable hope for 
an improvement in the national 
economy of China. Developments 
during the current year are, 
however, contradicting any san- 
guine appraisal of the commercial and 
financial situation of China. Though 
it is said that the Chinese is a born 
tradesman, the facts of the trading 
slump of China do not bear out this 
dictum. 

In its endeavour to narrow the trade 
deficit, the Chinese Govt. has only 
succeeded in strangulating most mer- 
chant houses and many industries. 
That traders still exist and operate. is 
due to the excessive profits made by 
them on a very small and ever 
diminishing turnover; under present 
abnormal conditions the merchants 
cannot be blamed for this practice of 
trying to earn on one or two deals put 
through during a year their annual ex- 
penses and profits. 

While last year’s (Jan./April) un- 
favourable balance of trade amounted 
to US$ 106 million, the current deficit 
is onlv US$ 28.1 m; the monthly aver- 
age of the trade deficit this year runs 
at $7 million. 

It is now proved that the further 
expansion of Chinese exports cannot 
be realised until domestic conditions 
radically change and agricultural and 
manufacturing production can be de- 
veloped. 

In the national emergency of China 
characterised by a widening civil war. 
country-wide insecurity and non-co- 
overation by the majority of the peo- 
ple with their government. the national 
output can at best ‘be maintained: in 
fact, it is steadily dropping of which 
the increasing impoverishment of the 
masses is mute evidence; the purchas- 
ing power of the Chinese farmers and 
workers—that is the vast majority of 
the peopie—has been reduced to negli- 
gible proportions. 

UNRRA and U.S. Relief Supplies 

_There is still some Unrra relief ar- 
riving in China which amounted last 
April to US$ 1.6 million. On the other 
hand the new relief supplies. from the 
US., have as yet failed to materialise 
although towards the autumn of this 
vear China’s imports, on account of 


these aid _supplies, should show con- 
siderable increases. 


1948 


Only by obtaining the commodities 
under the American Aid Act for the 
maintenance of the economy of Nan- 
king in these trying and critical years 
ean China remain affloat and stave off 
the consequences of complete internal 
chaos and further economic disintegra- 
tion. These American relief supplies 
will improve to a great deal the 
dearth which now China is experienc- 
ing with regard to raw materials and 
essential commodities. 


Hongkong-China Trade Comparisons 


Total trade of China amounted for 
Jan./ April 1948 to US$ 153.3 m. com- 
pared with $225 m. in the same period 
of 1947. 

For a country of “400 million cus- 
tomers”, as Carl Crow so fascinatingly 
as introduced the Chinese to business 
minded America, a paltry US$ 38 m, 
per month of imports and exports can- 
not justify any hopes. 

By comparison the trade of Hong- 
kong for the first four months of this 
year resulted in (equivalents) US$157.6 
m. imports, US$ 114.7 m. exports, a 
total of US$ 272.3 million, or no less 
than 78% higher than the total trade 
of China. 

(In our issues of June 9 & 1§ China’s 
trade for the first quarter of 1948 and 
her principal exports and imports 
were reviewed). 


Importing & Exporting Countries 


Following are the principal countries 
from whom China imported in 1948, 
January to April:—(in percentages of 
the total imports)—U.S.A. 45.05; India 
11.12; United Kingdom 6.86; Canada 
5.0; Siam 4.04; Iran 4.09; N.E.I. 2.63; 
Belgium 2.6; Hongkong 2.2; Arabia 
2.11; Malaya & Singapore 2.04; Japan 
1.61; Sweden 1.21; Switzerland 1.17; 
Norway 1.16; Australia 0.98. 

Following are the principal countries 
to whom China exported during the 
tirst four months of 1948 (in percent- 


ages of total exports): Hongkong 
33.74; U.S. 23.86; Japan 5.47; Philip- 
pines 5.24; United Kingdom 4.56; 


Singapore and Malaya 4.13; Siam 3.0%; 
Aden 2.7; India 2.47; U.S.S.R. 2.13; Bel- 
gium 1.06; Canada 1.03; Macao 0.93. 


Exchange Rates and Trade Figures 


The official exchange rates according 
to which the Chinese Customs compute 
the value of exports and imports were 
for the first 4 months of this year: — 
January US$9.36 per one million Chi- 
nese dollars. February US$ 7.15, 
March US$ 4.93, and April US$ 3.18 
and HK$16.93 per CN$ 1 million. 

As has been pointed out many times 
in this Review the Customs recorded 
volume of trade does not give a proper 
picture of the actual trade which is 
carried on between China and the 
world. The rnost important fact which 
renders Chinese trade statistics less 
reliable is the very large extent of 
smuggling. There are always much 
more unrecorded or smuggled imports 
entering the country than exports are 
leaving China on which account the 
unfavourable actual balance of trade 
is higher than would appear from the 
official compilations. 


But apart from the amounts of un- 
recorded trade there are the many 
practices of underdeclaring. and falsely 
declaring the value and nature of mer- 
chandise which further tend to make 
the official trade figures of China so 
unreliable. However, for the purpose 
of indicating the progress or otherwise 
of China’s foreign trade the Customs 
recorded trade returns may be helpful 
to merchants and bankers. 


Values of leading exports and imports 
of China 
(for the month of April 1948) 


IMPORTS : — 


Raw Cotton US$ 2,478,000; 
Ramie, Hemp, Jute US$ 782,000; 


Metals and Ores $2,905,000; Machin- 
ery and tools $2,545,000; Vehicles and 
vessels $725,000; Miscellanéous Metal 
manufactures $1,163,000; 


Flax, 


Cereals and flour $1,163,000; Tobacco 
$766,000; 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
$1,405,000; Dyes $999,999; 


Gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil etc. US$ 
3,742,000; 


Paper, pulp US$ 2,636,000; Timber 
$607,000; Coal $454,000. 

EXPORTS :— 

Piece goods US$ 3,653,000; Cotton 


yarn and knitted goods US$2,178,000; 
Textile fibres (mainly silk) $878, 000; 


Animals, animal products (mainly 
bristles) US$2,712,000, Oils, tallow and 
wax (mainly tung oil) $1,730,000; 


Sugar US$ 1,566,000. 


As will be seen from the above 
figures the import trade of China has 
shrunk to a few groups which can all 
be regarded as essential for the con- 
tinued maintenance of production, 
communication and feeding of the 
people. 

The range of exports from China 
has further contracted. Only the 
pushing of cotton yarn and piece goods 
(sheetings) exports, much of which 
has been shipped abroad by the Chi- 
nese Govt. on consignment basis, is 
keeping the balance of trade on the 
present level, 

Of total April exports valued US$ 
16.8 million the shipments of yarn and 
piece goods comprised 35% ($5,831,000) 
while agricultural and animal produce 
accounted for 41% (US$ _ 6,886,000). 
If not for the exploitation of Taiwan’s 
sugar and the large quantities of Man- 
churia’s yellow (soya) beans, the ex- 
ports of native produce would have 
reached only small figures. Tung oil 
and bristle exports, the previous main- 
stays of China’s export trade, show no 
improvement. 

It is the promotion of Chinese yarn 
and cotton sheetings production, effect- 
ed mostly in the mills taken over from 
the Japanese after the end of the war, 
which may help China to keep up the 
current very low level of imports. 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
OF CHINA 


For the month of April 1948. 


Principal Imports:— 


Raw Cotton: 10.306 meiriz tons 
valued at U.S. $2,471,000. 
Raw Jute: 2.491 tons; new Gunny 


Bags 773 tons; Wool: 360 tons. 

Copper Wire: 941 tons, Iron Rails 
13,456 t., Zine: 1,252. 

Textile Machinery: 783 t., Printing 
and Paper Making Machinery: 287 t., 
Prime Movers: 223t., Machinery 2.161 
t., Machine Tools: 192t., 

Air craft and accessories (exclud- 
ing those for army and navy use) 13t., 
Railway & Tramway Cars: 818 pcs, 
Railway & Tramway Materials: 486t.. 
Motor Cars & Buses: 185 pes., 

Rice: 14,483t., Wheat Flour: 5,409t., 
Leaf Tobacco: 913t., ee ; 

3 ic Soda: 818t., Sulphate 0 
Annes 1,110t., Themical & Chemi- 
cal Compounds: 1,629t., Aniline & 
Coal Tar Dyes: 149t., Printing Inks: 


Te ion lit Liquid 
Gasoline: 30.6 million litres; Liq 
fuel 88,254 tons; Kerosene oil 15.3 


3 ; er f ae 
illion litres; Lubricating oil 7.1 mi 
es litres; Coconut oil 152 tons. 
Paper (in tons): cigarette 330, com- 
mon newsprint 4,794. ner 
Banknote and bond _ paper 1, 
Ghe walue of this was US$783,000 for 


which many trillions of CN$ were put 
out into circulation); 

Wood pulp 2,150. ; 

Timber, sawn softwood 9,882 cubic 
metres. 

Coa] 27,231 tons. 

Raw rubber 2,975 tons, 
US$ 645,000. 


valued at 


Principal Exports:— 


Living pigs: 256,523; Bristles 322,3 


tons, the value of which amounted 

to US$ 1,144,000; 
resh Poultry Eggs 33,978 mille, 

Undressed goat skins 429,722 skins. 
Yellow Beans 2,404 tons, Cotton 


seed oil 1,534 tons. 
Tung oil 3,810 tons valued at US$ 
1,109,000. 


Shelled ground and peanuts 2,208 


tons. 

Sugar 12,447 tons valued at US$ 
1,566,000. 

Tea, black 318 tons, green 393t. 

Vegetables: _ garlic 1,800 tons, 
potatoes 1,126t., fresh vegetables 
4,150t. 


Raw silk, white, steam fil. 43.8 tons, 
valued at US$ 626,000. 

Cotton yarn 1,383 tons valued at 
US$ 1,832,000. Cross stitch work and 
embroideries 2,197 tons. 

Cotton sheetings 1,801 tons valued 
at US$ 3,180,000. 

Wolfram ore 287.4 tons, Antimony 
regulus 301 tons, Tin ingots 64.7 tons 

Human hair nets 34,726 gross, Hats 
(straw, buntal fibre, rush hemp). 
180,000 pcs, 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


(By Dr. Leon Ma. Gonzales, Director, Bureau of the Census and Statistics 
of the Philippine Government) 


The lifeblood of the Philippine na- 
tion is its foreign trade. The statistics 
of the last half century, more eloquent- 
ly than words, reflect our almost total 
economic dependence upon commercial 
intercourse with foreign countries. 
What the Filipinos have achieved dur- 
ing that period has been largely sup- 
ported by our commercial contacts 
with the world. 


What we produce must first be pur- 
chased by foreign countries before we 
can buy their wares. With the excep- 
tion of rice nd corn, which are pro- 
duced as the main food staples of our 
people the bulk of the output of our 
major industries—copra, Manila hemp, 
sugar, leaf-tobaccc, and minerals  in- 
cluding gold, copper, chromite, and 
manganese—has to be exported abroad 
before the wide variety of finished pro- 
ducts and capital goods we need can 
be bought into this country. Even our 
lumber, in spite of the present recon- 
struction activities, has to be exported 
to make the industry more protitable. 


Our agricultural economy is chiefly 
responsible for this country’s depen- 
dence upon foreign markets. This con- 
dition, favoured by the free trade rela- 
tions with the United States since 1909, 
has made it possible for our foreign 
commerce to grow from smali begin- 
nings at the turn of the century to al- 
most 25 times that in 1947. On the 
other hand, it was this same condition 
which left the Philippines prostrate 
when the war wiped out our foreign 
commerce and reduced our people to 
solely their own resources. 


From P68 million in 1899 to P1l% 
billion in 1947, is a very big leap, and 
that, in brief, is the progress of the 
foreign commerce of the Philippines in 
near five decades. The 1947 trade was 
almost twice the previous all-time high 
of P720 million registered in 1946, and 
is 140.8% greater than the pre-war 
peak of P623 million reached in the 
prosperous year of 1929. The combined 
trade of 1946 and 1947 is almost equal 
to the 4-year trade, 1938 to 1941, and 
can thus fill part of the void caused by 
the almost total absence of foreign 
commerce during the Japanese occupa- 
tion period, 1942-1944. 


This trade-leap to more than P14 
billion registered in 1947, by the way, 
parallels in some respects the course 
of events after World War I. Two 
years after that war—to be exact, in 
1920—our overseas trade reached a 
peak of over P601 million. Two years 
after World War II, the country has 
witnessed a period of accentuated pros- 
perity which sent the volume of trade 
up to wholly unprecedented heights. 


The dominant position of the United 
States, made secure by the free trade 
relations existing since 1909, has never 
been disturbed. To the United States 
78% of this country’s exports for the 
last 20 years has been sent, and from 
that country 73% of the imports for 
that same period has been _ received. 
The following are the statistics: 


Total exports (1928-1947) P4,505,496,238 
Total imports (1928-1947) 4,783,646 ,226 


Totalutrade: (a) cee P9,289,142,464 


(a) No foreign trade figures for 1942- 
1944, Japanese occupation. 


Total trade Imports Exports 


with-%  from-% to-% 
1. United 
State “i.2... 76 73 78 
2. Japan 5 6 4 
3. Great 
Britain 2 2 3 
4. China 2 3 1 
5. France iE 0.6 2 
6. Germany 1 2 1 
7. Canada 1 1 0.5 
8. Dutch East 
Indies & 1 2 0.5 
9. British East 
Indies i 0.3 
19. Spain a 1 0.2 al 


Segregating the figures into pre-war 
and post-war, the statistics indicate 
the pre-war share of the United States, 
from 1928 to 1941, as 74.9% of the 
total trade, 66.6% of the imports, and 
81.7% of the exports. Post-war, 1945 
to 1947, the United States share of the 
trade was 78.3% of the total trade, 
86.4% of the imports, and 57% of the 
exports. Japan, Germany, Italy and 
several other European countries have 
almost totally disappeared from the 
picture. 


The Philippine Import Trade 


The ten leading imports of the 
Philippines are cotton goods and manu- 
factures, iron and steel and manufac- 
tures, mineral oils, meat and dairy 
products, automobile parts, including 
tires. wheat flour, silk and manufac- 
tures, grains including rice, and elec- 
trical machinery, apparatuses and ap- 
pliances. The combined import of 
these articles make up 66% of the an- 
nual imports. The sources of these 
items of trade throw in bold relief the 
modus operandi of our trade with the 
United States. to wit: 

Cotton Goods and Manujactures.--- 
These commodities constitute the pre- 
miere import products of the Philip- 
pines, making up normally 30% of the 
annual imports. Their leading role for 
the last 20 years was challenged only 
in 1936 and 1937, when iron and steel 
and manufactures forged ahead to cap- 
ture first place in the import list. The 
supremacy of the United States in this 
line was only threatened in the years 
1935, 1936, and 1937, when Japan for- 
ged ahead to displace it as No. 1 sup- 
plier of cotton articles. Before and af- 
ter those periods, however, the United 
States’ dominant position was such that 
it held from one-half to two-thirds of 
the annual trade in this line of com- 
modities. This favourable position was 
most in evidence after the war, when 
out of a total trade of P94-1/2 million 
paid for cotton goods imported in 1946, 


the United States contributed 85.9% 
and out of a total trade of P153-1/2 
million in 1947, the 
share was fully 76.2%. The war al- 
most completely eliminated Japan and 
Great Britain as among the leading 
suppliers of cotton goods to the Philip- 
pines. 


An _ interesting development, how- 
ever, is the emergence of Mexico as a 
source of cotton goods for the Philip- 
pines. It came into the picture in 1946, 
together with Chile, the first sending 
cotton textiles worth P11 million that 
year and Pl-1/2 million in 1947. In 
1945, Chile sent to the Philippines cot- 
ton goods worth P380,650. Canada also 
sent us Pl-1/2 million worth of cotton 
goods in 1945 and lesser amounts dur- 
ing the last two years. Now China is 
coming to the front by contributing 
over P8 million of the cotton goods 
imports in 1947, as second leading sup- 
plier of this commodity at the present 
time. 


Iron and Steel and Manufactures. 
Second most important, is this group of 
imports from which building materials 
for rehabilitation purposes are present- 
ly derived. Pre-war suppliers of these 
articles in the order of their impor- 


tance were the United States, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Great Britain, and 
Japan. Post-war suppliers are the 


same countries, with the exception of 
Japan and Germany, which have disap- 
peared from the list, but whose place 
is taken by China. 


The United States is the undisputed 
leader in the trade in iron and steel 
and manufactures, allowing only a 
meagre share to its competitors. Philip- 
pine imports of iron and steel manu- 
factures reached a peak of over P46 
million in 1947, compared with pre- 
war peaks of almost P46 million. 
in 1938 and P44 million in 1929. 
Imports in 1945 came to a total of only 
slightly more than Pl million, the low- 
est recorded import figure in this item. 
The lowest pre-war figure was that 
for 1933, slightly over P17 million. Nor- 
mally, United States’ share of the total 
annual import fluctuates around 80%; 
Germany, second biggest supplier, sel- 
dom contributed more than P3 million, 
its highest recorded share being P3.4 
million, in 1929. Jn that year, the 
United States share was P35 million, 
or 81.2% of the total. 


Mineral Oils.—Third most important, 
import in point of value are mineral 
oils, including petroleum, gasoline, 
crude oil, naphtha, etc. Highest record- 
ed imports of this item before the war 
came in 1940 with a total of over P22 
million, the United States contributing 
71.7%. The lowest pre-war imports 
occurred in 1933, totalling P11 million, 
with the United States contributing 
87.7%. After the war, the imports 
reached an all-time high of P37 million 
in 1947, of which 41.4% was contribut- 
ed by the United States. 


In 1941, the Dutch East Indies made 
a record by shipping over Pll million 
worth to the Philippines, as against 
Pll1-1/2 worth from the United States. 
The United States has now resumed 
its leading position, having contributed 
P15 million out of the total trade of 
F39 million. A noteworthy develop- 


United States’ 


1948 


ment is the appearance of Arabia, Bri- 
tish East Indies, and Persia (Iran), in 
the local list for mineral oils. Arabia’s 
share in the 1947 trade was P6.6 mil- 
lion; British East Indies’, P5.8 million; 
and Persia’s, P4.9 million. Others con- 
tributed P4.3 million. 

Meat and Dairy Products.—The po- 
sition of meat and dairy products in 
our import trade has fluctuated be- 
tween the 4th and 9th places during 
the last twenty years. 

Importation of dairy products was 
kefore the war a close contest between 
the United States and the Netherlands, 
with the United States leading up to 
1936, and the Dutch gaining the upper 
hand in the three succeeding years, 
1937 to 1939. In 1941 and after the 
war, the United States copped almost 
90% of the entire trade. Other less 
important. suppliers were Australia, 
ening, Great Britain, and New Zea- 
and. 


Highest pre-war importation of 

meat and dairy products came in 1941, 
with a total shipment of approximately 
P10 million; and lowest in 1939, P2.2 
million. In 1945, imports went beyond 
P7 million, rising further to P20.5 mil- 
lion in 1946, and still further to an all- 
time high of P38.9 million in 1947. 
_ Automobiles and Parts.—Pre-war 
imports of automobiles and their parts 
seldom fell below P10 million. The 
highest pre-war annual im~ort was re- 
gistered in 1938, P14.5 million; lowest 
for the last twenty years, was in 1933, 
P7.1 million. An all-time low and ail- 
time high were recorded after the war. 
Imports in 1945 totalled only P2.7 mil- 
lion, in 1946 P22.7 million, and in 1947 
P51.4 million. Imports of automobiles 
and parts, have been supplied mostly 
by the United States, with no other 
country contesting its supremacy in 
this field. The total value of the im- 
port has fluctuated in position between 
the 7th and the 4th places. 

Grain and Preparations.—Before the 
war imports of rice, wheat flour, and 
cther grain preparations reached the 
5th place only once, and that was in 
1941 when the trade in these foodstuffs 
totalled slightly over P16 million, of 
which P11.2 million was supplied by 
the United States and the rest by Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and others. Between 
1929 and 1938, imports ranged annual- 
ly between P4.5 million to slightly over 
P8 million. After the war, with the 
country experiencing an acute food 
shortage, the imports started with Pi2 
million in 1945, going up sharpiy to 
P76 million in 1946, and the unsurpass- 
ed total of close to P99 million in 1947. 

The United States has been the ma- 
jor contributor in wheat flour, with 
Canada and Australia as lesser sup- 
Pliers. Heavy shipments of rice, com- 
ing mostly from French Indo-China 
and Siam, were imported at different 
periods: 1929, P11.6 million: 1935. P0.5 
million; 1936, P5.9 million; 1939, P4 
million; 1940, P2 million; and 1941, P2 
million. Post-war, heavy shipments of 
rice have come from the United States, 
Ecuador, Chile, and Siam. In 1947, 
alone, Ecuador contributed P4.5 million 
to the total rice import trade. 

Silk Manufactures—This item used 
to be among the first ten principal im- 
ports, but in 1935, 1936, 1938, and 1939, 
it temporarily disappeared from the 
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top list only to capture the 4th place 
with a trade of P29.6 million in 1946, 
and 3rd place with P90.6 million in 
1947. The spectacular climb of this 
item follows the pattern of the trade 
in cotton goods which have been heavi- 
ly inported as replacement for clothing 
worn out during the war. A major 
portion of the imports in later years, 
however, is made up of rayon goods, 
among the silk substitutes. 

The United States is the principal 
source of these imports. Lesser sup- 
pliers before the war were Japan and 
China. At present, almost 100% of the 
import come from the United States. 

Paper and Manufactures.—Imports 
of these articles reached the miilion- 
peso mark before the war, with the 
United States supplying neariy the 
whole of the supply. Moving from the 
6th to the 9th rank between 1928 and 
1941, the paper trade went up to Sth 
in the 1946 imports, and receded to the 
8th in 1947. The 1946 trade was worth 
P23.2 million, and that of 1947 close to 
P39 million, an all-time high. Lowest 
recorded trade for the last 20 years 
was that of 1933, with imports total- 
ling only P4.6 million. After the war, 
Norway and ‘Sweden, both maior 
paper-producers in Europe, contributed 
to the imports by sending in 1947 
P1.24 million for Sweden and P1.2 mil- 
lion for Norway, as compared with the 
American share of P33 million- 

Electrical Machinery, Apparatuses 
and Appliances.—Rating as the 9th 
and sometimes the 10th most import- 
ant import, is electrical machinery, ap- 
paratuses and appliances. The United 
States has been supplying between 80 
and 90% of these imports. Pre-war 
figures registered a peak of P7.5 mil- 
lion in 1929. Lean years came after 
1929, when imports hardly reached P4 
million. The average annual trade 
before the war was around P5 million. 
Post-war imports were: 1946—P10 
million, and 1947—P31 million. 

Imports of agricultural machinery, 
on the other hand, hardly reached half 
a million pesos before the war, as 
against nearly half a million in 1946 
and P4 million in 1947. 

Other types of machinery imported 
reached a value of close to P15 million 
in 1939 and slightly over that amount 
in 1940. The United States contributed 
90% of the shipments. Great Britain 
has been all along a minor supplier. 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and Medicine. 
—From the 9th or 10th place before 
the war, the total imports of these 
articles jumped to 8rd place in 1945 
and back to the 10th in 1946. The 
highest pre-war import was P8.9 mil- 
lion in 1938; the lowest P3.8 million in 
1933. Post-war: 1945, P3.0 million; 
1946, P21.4 million; and 1947, P30 mil- 
lion. Major supplier all along was the 
United States; minor suppliers,—Ger- 
many for the pre-war and Switzerland 
for the post-war periods 

Tobacco and Manufactures—A ma- 
jor industry of the Philippines is the 
growing of tobacco, yet tobacco pro- 
ducts, mostly American cigarettes, are 
among the major imports. The rise in 
the import figures for this item of 
trade is interesting. From alow of P4.2 
million in 1933, the imports kept on 
climbing, reaching a pre-war all-time 
high of P16.6 million in 1941, and the 


stupendous post-war figure of P45.1 
million in 1946. In the latter year, to- 
bacco imports ranked 3rd in the lst. 
In 1947, the trade dropped slightly to 
close to P44 million which was how- 
ever, sufficient to outweigh the com- 
bined export values of coconut oil, de- 
siccated coconut, copra meal and cake, 
tobacco manufactures, sugar, maguey, 
cordage, and embroideries that year. 

Fish and Fish Products—Imports of 
these foodstutfs came to public notice 
in 1946 and 1947, when they figured 
among the 10 leading imports. They 
were mostly canned goods, in demand 
as substitutes for fresh fish. Imports 
in 1946 came close to P17 million, and 
in 1947 close to P32 million, about 70% 
of which came from the United States. 
Canada suplied P1.2 million in 1946 
and P6.2 million in 1947. Before the 
war imports were only a few million 
pesos’ worth every year mostly canned 
salmon and sardines. 


Philippine Export Trade 


It will be seen that for the iast 20 
years we have been paying for our 
imports with the proceeds from the 
sale abroad of our sugar, gold bullion, 
copra, abaca (Manila hemp), coconut 
oil, tobacco and tobacco products, de- 
siccated coconut, lumber, cordage, em- 
broideries, hats, copra meal and cake, 
maguey, base metals, rubber, rattan 
furniture, hides and skins, and host of 
minor exporte items. The United 
States has been the favourite market 
for most of these Philippine products. 

Sugar.—The most prosperous year 
for this industry was 1933, when sugar 
exports reached P128.7 million, its all- 
time high. The next highest peak 
came in 1936, when the exports total- 
led close to P124 million, followed by 
P119.6 million in 1932, P115,4 million 
in 1937, and P106.4 million in’ 1929. In 
1941, exports totalled only slightly over 
P57 million. The United States absorb- 
ed well over 90% of the shipments. 

The war almost entirely wrecked the 
industry, but more than 20 of our 40 
sugar centrals have already been reha- 
bilitated, and cane sugar planting is 
being intensified in the sugar areas 
that include the provinces of Negros 
Occidental, Negros Oriental, Pampan- 
ga, Tarlac, Laguna, Cebu, Pangasinan, 
and Ilocos Sur. In 1947, some 4 million 
pesos’ worth of sugar left the country 
mostly for the United Sttes. 

Gold Bullion—Gold mining was go- 
ing to dispute top honors with sugar, 
when the war broke out and reduced 
the industry to nothing; mining equip- 
ment was removed, if not scrapped or 
destroyed. 

Annual exports rose from about P15 
million in 1935, to the impress've figure 
of P84 million in 1941, the highest. All 
of the shipments went to the United 
States. 

Equally interesting was the growth 
of the base-metal mining industry be- 
fore the war. In 1941, the exports 
reached P13.4 million, made up of iron 
ore, copper, chromite, and manganese. 
The iron ore went mostly to Japan and 
the other metals to the United States. 
Like gold mining, the base-metal in- 
dustries are due for rehabilitation. 
Chromite is again finding its way to 
foreign markets. 
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The revival of the mining industries 
is proceeding at a slow pace _ chiefly 
due to the difficulty of acquiring ma‘ 
chinery from abroad. Some of the top 
mines, however, including the Benguet 
Consolidated Mining Company, Surigao 
Consolidated, Mindanao Mother Lode, 
and Consolidated Mines are now in 
operation. 


Copra.—The coconut industry has 
now taken the place that sugar used to 
occupy in our economy as the leading 
export. Exports of copra in 1947 reach- 
ed the unheard of total of P354 million, 
an amount that is almost three times 
the highest pre-war sugar export, in 
1933. Of this copra, 58.4% went to the 
United States, 9.5% to France, 4.8% to 
Denmark, 3.7% to Italy, and 23.6% to 
other countries. 

Copra began leading the van in 1946 
when P78 million went to foreign coun- 
tries, with the United States taking 
71.8% and other countries only 28.2. 

Before the war, the highest annual 
export occurred in 1928 with P45 mil- 
lion going abroad, 78.1% of which 
went to the United States; the lowest 
export, only P10 million, was register- 
ed in 1930. 


Abaca (Manila Hemp).—This is an- 
other major product of the Philippines 
which is helping to buoy up our export 
trade. Exports of abaca fiber in 1947 
totalled P63.4 million and came next 
to copra among the 10 leading exports 
of the country. This figure was un- 
surpassed for the last 20 years, the 
nearest to it being that of 1929 when 
the total abaca export registered P56.8 
million, of which 43.2% went to the 
United States, 21.0% to Great Britain, 
and 18.8% to Japan. 


Like copra, abaca or Manila hemp is 
another article which does not pay cus- 
toms duties in most countries of the 
world. These two articles are among 
several of our Philippine raw materials 
whose importation is encouraged by 
the manufacturing countries of the 
world. 

Coconut oil.—Coconut-oil exports 
further enhances the position of the 
coconut industry in our present econo- 
my. Fourth most important export 
product of the country in 1947, it used 
to occupy as high as the 2nd_ place, 
coming next after sugar. The total ex- 
port in 1947 was P13.9 million, as 
against the all-time high of P58.4 mil- 
lion in 1929. Some 65.6% of the ex- 
ports have been going to the United 
States, with Italy, Netherlands, British 
Africa, among the lesser buyers. 

Desiccated Coconut.—This is another 
coconut product which, like coconut oil, 
is manufactured locally for consump- 
tion in the United States. Like the 
coconut-oil industry, its establishment 
in the Philippines is benefitting not 
only the coconut growers, but the la- 
bouring class allso. 


_ Desiccated-coconut is the third most 
important export product, with the 
1947 trade in it going over P19 million 
in value, as compared with the pre- 
war highest of P13 million in 1937. 
Another peak was registered in 1941, 
with a total export of P12 million: 
Lowest recorded exports came during 
the depression year of 1933 when the 
trade came to only slightly over P3 
million. 


Tobacco and tobacco products—The 
Philippine tobacco industry, hard hit 
by the war, is picking up. Exports in 
1947 totalled 4.4 million as against 
only P2.5 million in 1946, or an in- 
crease of 75.1%. The pre-war trade 
rose from 3rd to 7th place, but in 1941 
it went down to 10th due to the war 
threats. The highest export figure 
was registered in 1928 with P17.6 
million, and the lowest in 1941, only 
slightly more than P7.2 million. 

The rehabilitation of war-destroyed 
tobacco factories and improvement of 
the currency position of various Euro- 
pean countries will contribute a great 
dedl to the revival of our tobacco in- 
dustry. i : 

Embroideries——The embroidery in- 
dustry, almost completely wiped out 
by the war, showed signs of revival in 
1947. The high cost of labour due to 
inflated living-costs and the difficulty 
of finding factory buildings big enough, 
have been serious obstacles to full- 
scale revival of this important industry. 
The few establishments operating, how- 
ever limited their output may be, were 
largely responsible for the 1947 ex- 
ports which reached almost P2.5 mil- 
lion in value, the shipments going 
mostly to the United States. The 
highest pre-war trade was in 1929, 
when the export went beyond P12 
million; lowest was less than P4 mil- 
lion registered in 1933. ’ 

Lumber.—The export trade in lum- 
ber is not as impressive as that of 
other articles of export. The reason 
for this is that the exportation of this 
vital building-material is kept under 
government control to enable the coun- 
try to rebuild its -war-devastated 
towns and cities as rapidly as possible 
and to keep prices within reasonable 
bounds. Hence, post-war exports have 
not figured among the first ten. In pre- 
war years, yearly exports averaged 
close to P5 million. The highest ex- 
port trade was in 1941, almost P9 mil- 
lion; lowest in 1932, less than P2 mil- 
lion. 

Best pre-war consumers of Philip- 
pine lumber and timber were Japan, 
United States, China, and Great Bri- 
tain. 

Copra Meal and. Cake.—By-products 
of the coconut-oil industry, copra meal 
and cake, contributed between P2 mil- 
lion and P7 million to our total export 
trade before the war. Used as cattle 
feed and as fertilizer abroad, the best 
consumers in the order of their impor- 
tance were Germany, United States, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Netherlands. With the revival of coco- 
nut-oil manufacture has come also the 
revival of the exportation of this com- 
modity to European countries, with 
Sweden. Norway, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Denmark bidding for avail- 
able supplies in the Philippines. 

Cordage.—This is another manufac- 
turing industry which was wiped out 
by the war and which is now making 
efforts to come back to life. Post-war 
exports reached close to P3 million in 
1947, as against P3.5 million in 1940, 
the pre-war high. Lowest pre-war ex- 
ports were close to P1.5 million an- 
nually, with the shipments going to the 
United _ States, British East Indies, 
Siam, Puerto Rico, and several South- 
American countries. Post-war exports 
have gone to the United States, Mala- 


ya, British Africa, Chile, and other 
European and South American coun- 
tries. 

Other Export Products.—Other ex- 
port products worth mentioning are 
maguey, shell-products, crude rubber, 
rattan furniture, and hides and skins, 
which are on their way to full re- 
covery from the dislocations caused by 
the war. The exports of maguey have 
been the most impressive, reaching 
P3.3 million in 1947. The other exports 
figured among the first ten leading ex- 
ports in 1946, and their trade follows: 
Shell-products, P1,015,000; rattan furni- 
ture, P981,000; hides and skins, P762,- 
000; and crude rubber, P525,000. These 
articles were also exported in 1947, but 
they were not among the first ten that 
year. 


Merchandise Trade Balance 


What is our trade balance? Does the, 
scale tip in our favour or against us? 
Confining the review to a period of 39 
years, from 1909, when free trade re- 
lations with the United States were 
instituted, up to the present, it will be 
seen that the Philippines had only a 
slight edge of P133 million represent- 
ing the country’s favourable trade 
balance. 

The trade with the United States, 
alone, shows a favourable balance of 
P447,056,094. Trade with Great  Bri- 
tain, France, Spain, Hongkong, Hawaii, 
Norway, and Belgium is nearly balan- 
ced, but we are still debtor to Austra- 
lia, Belgium, British East Indies, Cana- 
da, China, Dutch East Indies, French 
East Indies, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. Without the free trade with the 
United States and’ the operation of the 
so-called “triangulation of trade,” we 
would have been deep in the red. 

All in all, we have done well as a 
nation emerging from long years of 
colonial exploitation. In spite of our 
limitations we have done weli by our- 
selves and by our neighbours. There 
is every reason to hope, now that we 
are independent, that the past half- 
century’s favourable trend in our in- 
ternational trade will continue. The 
present graduated free trade with the 
United States still insures our market. 
Already, our businessmen are be- 
ginning to be less timid and more en- 
terprising, and more and more Filipino 
capital is being utilized in large-scale 
foreign trade. Barring another war, 
our position in the international trade 
of tomorrow seems assured. 


PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC 
REPORTS 


PHILIPPINE EXPORTS IN APRIL 


Total exports from the Philippines 
in April 1948 announted to 155,777 
tons against 142,566 tons in April 
1947. Copra exports declined but there 
was an increase in the movement of 
lumber and logs. 31,393 tons of sugar 
were shipped during the month. 

Of interest were the first two ship- 
ments of canned pineapples since: the 
war which moved from the Philip- 
pine Packing Corporation plant at 
Bugo, Mindanao, one shipment to the 
Pacific Coast and the other to the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States. 


1948 


Exports of the main commodities 
during April, 1948, as compared to 
April, 1947, were as follows: 


BANKING STATISTICS AND NOTE 
CIRCULATION FOR APRIL 
(in thousands of Philippine Pesos) 
Comparative figures are as follows: 


1948 1947 Loans, ese eg and Advances 
Cigars 18 tons 1 2 monthly averages) 
Dein ated 11 tons April, 1948 March, 1948" April, 1947 

Coconut 8292 2.420 363,281 358,457 284,460 

v v) ‘ ” Total Bank Resources 
Coconut (monthly averages) 

Oil TPA os i304 as, April, 1948 March, 1948 April, 1947 
Copra 53,450, 1010319 ee 861,398 _ 863,485 771,739 
Copra Bank Deposits (monthly averages) 

Cake 4.391 3.714 _ Public funds not included 

, ” , ” April, 1948 March, 1948 April, 1947 
Hemp 76,523 bales 72,367 bales 421,006 423,548 376,578 
Logs and Debits to asec ar Accounts 
Lumber 1,713,571 b.feet 139,059b.feet : (monthly averages) 
Oyen 24.893 tons i! 13.622 tons April, 1948 March, 1948 April, 1947 
7 2 126,787 110,201 128,439 
Rope 324, 97» Note Circulation 
Tobacco 1257) 3s 15438, 5 April, 1948 March 31, April 30, 
Sugar SLUSH E} — <i 784,771 783,967 730,142 
* * * s 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION IN MANILA 


The Manila Electric Company reports:— - 
Generating Capacity Maximum Peak Load Kilowatt Hours Generated 


1941 45,500 KW 42,000 KW 181,398,320 
1948 83,000 KW 70,000 KW * 317,364,000 
Increase 82% 66.6% 75% 


* Based on first quarter. 


Electric Power Production for the first five months of 1948:—(in Kilo- 


watt Hours) :— 


1941 Average 15,316,000 KWH 
1948 


1947 

January)... 500 27,301,000 17,543,000 
February ...... 26,021,000 17,503,000 
NEN Goocoses 26,951,000 20,140,000 
JAW Se SScodac 26,871,000 19,601,000 
WERE Se yooceoad 28,330,000 19,241,000 
SUNG ge shies vse are « aes 17,898,000 
IL yaura reriee cits eiocraareissclas 22,593,000 
TOE DES Bombe Gowen OOOO 23,358,000 
September aitenccnie tor sterner 23,122,000 
Octoberteeiac |stats «ths: > eyetesers 24,755,000 
INoverber, | ssucwclowens ni: 24,502,000 
DECEIVE OH aciavesatersrsi sieve teres 25,725,000 

Totalk .theswierta sos 255,981,000 


Output increased sharply in May, 
setting a new record by a substantial 
margin. The daily gross output record 
of 992,160 KWH, set on December 24, 
1947, was repeatedly broken during 
the last half of May, the new record 
being 1,001,840 KWH, set on May 25. 
A new record peak load of 71,000 KW 
was also reached in May. 

Compared with April, 1948, produc- 
tion in May was up 1,459,000 KWH, 
or 5.4%. The increase over May, 1947, 
was 9,089,000 KWH, or 47.2%. 


PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S ECONOMIC 
REHABILITATION 


Developments in 1947 


The economic situation of Japan 
during 1947 continued to be featured 
by poverty, uncertainty and _ unrest. 
Currency inflation was further accen- 
tuated; industry was severely affected 
by labour disputes; production in gen- 
eral did not show any substantial im- 
provement; the food situation became 
worse, making the national life more 
difficult. Although the foreshadowed 
“March crisis” fortunately did not ap- 
pear in the form of a collapse of the 
whole economy, the situation became 
more and more critical and menacing. 
Under these circumstances, the gov- 
ernment, on July 4th, made public a 
“Report on Actual Economic Condi- 
tions” or a so-called “Economic White 


Paper”, considering it necessary to 
share the facts of the present econo- 
mic difficulties frankly with the people 
and asking for full cooperation of the 
whole nation to tide over the econo- 
mic crisis. 


Signs of Progress 


Despite this gloomy picture during 
the year 1947, there were some de- 
finite indications of economic re- 
habilitation. The reopeninz of private 
foreign trade, creation of a revolving 
fund and the prospective stabilization 
of the exchange rate for the settle- 
ment of private credit, etc. under the 
direction of SCAP were amongst these 
symptoms. It is also undeniable that 
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the causes of the economic disorder 
during two years and half from the 
termination of the war, were gradual- 
ly recognized. Measures and direc- 
tions to overcome the present diffi- 
culties have gradually become clear. 
From this viewpoint, the reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of enterprises, 
the enactment of the Public Corpora- 
tion Law, efforts for the establishment 
of a fair and normal distribution of 
supplies, and preparations for the im- 
port of foreign capital, etc. were the 
most significant development. The 
positive and constructive direction and 
assistance of SCAP must be noted in 
‘this respect. 


Currency Inflation 

Inflation was accelerated during the 
year, the notes issued expanding from 
93 billion yen at the beginning to 220 
billion at the end of the year, and ac- 
tual prices advancing over 2.8 times 
during the same period. A larger ad- 
vance of prices than the currency ex- 
pansion continued throughout the year, 
excepting in summer when staple food- 
stuffs declined temporarily. A sub- 
stantial change in the characteristics 
of the inflation during 1947 should be 
noted. The second stage of the post- 
war inflation which was characterized 
by withdrawals of deposits showed 
some weakening after the enforcement 
of emergency financial measures. in 
January, 1946. Deposits have gradual- 
ly been exhausted especially after the 
spring of 1947, and, at the same time, 
the purchasing power has substantially 
been reduced as a result of the sharp 
advance of prices. The subsequent in- 
flation tendency developed through 
heavy government disbursements. 

The net expenditure of the budge+ 
for 1947 including additional budget 
totalled 438 billion yen as against 190 
billion yen in 1946. Although the 
budget for the current year was drawn 
up on the principle of balancing ex- 
penditure with revenue, the actual re- 
sult showed a larger expenditure and 
a smaller revenue than the estimates. 
Especially the delay in tax payment 
caused heavy government disburse- 
ments which totalled over 100 billion 
yen during 1947, and the consequent 
acceleration of the currency inflation. 
In view of the fact that expenditure 
was calculated at abnormally reduced 
cost and that the estimate of revenue 
was not well-founded, the unsound 
condition of State finance gradually 
become evident. 

As to the effect of government mea- 
sures against the inflation, free yen 
deposits showed a rather favourable 
increase, especially after July, reach- 
ing 226.1 billion yen at the end of 
December. Although the amount was 
larger than the note issue, the greater 
part consisted of short-term deposits. 
The policy of restriction of loans suc- 
ceeded to reduce bank loans, but made 
financial accommodation to industries 
extremely difficult. The digestion of 
public bonds was less favourable than 
expected. All in all, it may be said 
that these government measures had 
little effect in checking the inflation. 
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Cost of Living and Labour Unrest 


In order to prevent the unfavour- 
able spiralling of wages and prices, 
the establishment of a new price struc- 
ture based on a proper relation be- 
tween prices and wages which was 
attempted but failed in the spring of 
1946, finally materialized in July, 1947. 
This new price structure is charac- 
terized by a simultaneous determina- 
tion of prices and wages, the former 
being increased to 60/65 times the pre- 
war level, and the latter fixed at 
1,800 as a standard basis. At the 
same time, the establishment of nor- 
mal and regular distribution of sup- 
plies, as well as the prohibition of 
biack market transactions were .em- 
phasized. However, the new. price 
structure which in reality, resulted in 
the successive raising of official prices, 
miade the national life more difficult. 

Labour troubles were intensified es- 


pecially after September. Labour dis- 
putes involving employees. of the 
Ministry of Communication, Govern- 


ment Railways, and other workers of 
State-owned enterprises, as well as 
disputes by labour unions of electric 
industries were the most _ significant 
developments. Although mediation 
resulted in the payment of temporary 
allowances, the fundamental problem 
still remains unsettled. On the other 
hand, the anticipated readjustment of 
the administrative organization and 
the rationalization of industry will 
give a significant edge to the unem- 
ployment problem 

The food situation which was ex- 
pected to improve on account of the 
bumper rice crop of 1946, was even 
worse than in the previous year, re- 
sulting in delays in distribution in 
consuming districts. The critical situa- 
tion was alleviated by SCAP’s au- 
thorization for the delivery of a large 
volume of imported food, but it be- 
came necessary to consume some 1947 
crop rice, reduce the allotment of rice 
tor “miso” and “sake” manufacturing 
anc to cut additional rationing, in 
order to cover deficit in supplies. 


Industrial Expansion 


Industrial production increased 
gradually until July, but declined in 
August and September, and remained 
stagnant throughout the latter part of 
the year mainly due to the shortage 
of power supply. Generally speaking, 
inactivity in industrial production was 
mainly brought about by a decline of 
productivity due to damaged equip- 
ment, exhaustion of stocks, a shortage 
of materials and power, the bad food 
situation and lack of funds. Labour 
disputes, and difficulties in transporta- 
tion also affected production. The 
new policy of selective emphasis in 
production did not show as favourable 
effects as expected. Even though the 
production of coal and iron con- 
tinued to increase, the activity in 
coal and iron production was attained 
by a sacrifice of other industries, and, 
at the same time, was due to the re- 
vision of official prices, and imports 
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of heavy oil. In order to advance the 
industrial production, a more fun- 
damental study is necessary, and, at 
the same time, the improvement of 
transportation facilities is also an im- 
portant problem to be settled. 


Foreign Trade 


The reopening, with restrictions, of 
private foreign trade in August, is 
significant for the future development 
of the national economy. Actual re- 
sults during the last four months of 


‘1947 were less favourable than ex- 


pected due to incomplete trade or- 
ganization and high prices of Japan- 
ese export articles. 

The settlement of foreign exchange 
rates is now under investigation. A 
fundamental decision will depend 
upon the stability of the national 
economy and the stabilization of prices. 

The establishment of economic order 
is also necessary in view of the pos- 
sibility of foreign investments in the 
not distant future. 


Labour Legislation 


The first fruits of labour legisla- 
tion in 1947 was the passing of the 


Labour Standard Law (promulgated 
on March 27th, and effective mainly 
from September ist.—the rest from 
November Ist.) which fixes the lowest 
standards of labour conditions based 
on labour standards adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at 
Versailles, and puts a stop to low la- 
bour conditions in Japan at any rate, 
and enhances them to the interna- 
tional standard. 


Conclusion 


Thus, 1947, which opened in the 
tension of the government  oificials’ 
February ist strike, closed in an at- 
mosphere of another officials’ dispute. 
No sign of a stoppage is seen in the 
inflation now going on. It is meaning- 
less to raise the wage level again and 
again and leave inflation alone, and 
no solution will perhaps be found ex- 
cept in the forceful execution of far 
more fundamental measures. All things 
considered, this is a problem for 
transcending the labour problem, and 
depends upon the set up of the whole 
economic structure. To find a satis- 
factory solution, in association with 
the disposition of inflation, is the most 
important task in this year. 


JAPANESE LABOUR DEVELOPMENTS 


Labour Situation and Wage Problem 


Early in 1947, the labour situation, 
with the threat of a general strike, 
occasioned grave concern. The strike 
was avoided through the timely inter- 
vention of SCAP, and afterwards the 
labour front became quiet. However, 
currency inflation as fundamental 
cause of labour unrest and the wage 
problem under 


inflation have never 
been solved. General MacArthur’s 
letter to Prime Minister Yoshida of 


March 22nd suggested to the Govern- 
ment the joint control of wages and 
prices, and from this standpoint the 
wage problem has been investigated by 
a preparatory commitiee of the Allow- 
ance Committee and the Remuneration 
Improvement Comrnittee during a 
period of about a year. 

Criticism of the labour union move- 
ment centered on thes J.C.1.U. 
(Japanese Congress of Industrial 
Unions) and Communist Party as being 
mainly responsible for the threat of 
a general strike. In the general elec- 
tion in April, the Socialist Party back- 
ed by N.F.L. (National Federation of 
Labour) won a remaikable victory, 
while the J.C.I.U. received a crushing 
defeat. 


On the other hand. the organization 
on tHe part of enterprisers, too, has 
been consolidated, and, with the estab- 
lishment of a national federation of 
euterprisers’ associations on May 19th, 
the labour situation became aggravat- 
ed. However, since then labour dis- 
putes have been of a milder nature 
and mainly confined te small«scale 
enterprises, 


The Remuneration Improvement 
Committee, which had been establish- 
ed to settle the February lst. strike, 
and later became the centre of strong 
collective bargaining, decided the aver- 
age level for officials’ salaries at 1,600 
yen. The Allowance Committee, after 
endeavouring to compute the lowest 
living level, attempted to compute the 
standard wage as the base for 
a sweeping revision of wages and prices 
which was linked :xto emergency econo- 
mic measures. However, this idea 
failed from differences of opinion, and 
the government decided on its own 
responsibility on July 5th, a provisional 
average wage according to the kind of 
industry, i.e., 1,800 yen basic wage and 
a new price structure based thereon. 


The main features of the plan are: 
(1) For industry with certain additions 
depending on the kind of industry, as 
the basis of the cost; (2) to advance 
official prices to 60-65 times as high 
as those in 1934-36 and, if some should 
exceed it, to be filled in by subsidies, 
thus aiming to eliminate bad circula- 
tion by simultaneousty deciding wages 
and prices. The government declared 
that it would ease the difficulties of 
living due to the advance of official 
prices, by improving the real wave 
through an increase of rations of 
necessary goods. 


It cannot be denied that this 1,800 
yen basis embodies a tendency to limit 
wages, and the pledge of increased ra- 
tions could not easily be put into 
pradtice, besides ‘whick the promise 
that in November the livelihood of the 
people would be in the black proved 
unreal. Consequently wages and 
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frices that had been drawing toward 
each other again diversed. The 
changes in wages last year have been, 
in July, 31 times as high as the aver- 
age wage in 1935-37 in manufacturing 
incustries, 39 times in transportation, 
and 50 times in mining; in October, 
42 times in manufacturing industries, 
48 times in transportation, and 67 
times in mining. 

However, official prices advanced 35 
times as high as those in July, and if 
we consider this along with the pur- 
chase from black market that is about 
twelve times as high as the official 
prices and is 30% of total requirements 
in quantity, the rising rate of wages 
is far lower, indicating clearly the 
cppressed condition cf the workers’ 
livelihood, 

Thus the labour offensive again came 
to the fore in a more serious form, 
and after half a year’s period of in- 
activity, disputes chiehy aimed at an 
advance in wages increased gradually 
afier July, being specially prevalent 
after September. 

The labour offensiv;: in the fall cen- 


tered on disputes with government 
and public Officials’ unions and the 
Electric Workers’ Union. In the 
former, a demand was made for a 


guarantee of workers’ luwest level of 
living estimated at 2,400 calories. 


Situation of the Labour Unions 


The organization cf labour unions 
showed a marvellous development up 
to the end of 1946, membership 
amounting to 4.85 million, or about 
40% of the whole workers numbering 
9.2 million (including those who work 
in their own houses and: their family 
members who work with them), in 
remarkable contrast te about 7% in 
pre-war days. Later unions increased 
to 25,896 with a membership of about 
6 million by the end of October, 1947. 

The decrease from 285 to 228 in the 
number of the members per union 
shows a gradual spread of union ac- 
tivities to small scale industries. It js 
unnecessary to emphasise the influence 
of such organizations as these and 
their important role in the recon- 
struction of Japanese economy. 

What is especially to be noted in 
the developing process of the labour 
union movement is the rivalry be- 
tween the two camps, F.L.U. and 
C.I.U. Although the All Japan Labour 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN 


General Survey 


The foreign trade of Japan in 1947 
was mainly characterized by the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) Since February 
goods manufactured from American 
raw cotton have been exported; (2) 4 
trade public corporations (mineral and 


industrial goods, textile goods, food- 
stuffs, and raw materials) came into 
operation from July lst; (3) private 


foreign trade was reopened on Septem- 

ber 1st; (4) an import-export revolving 

fund was announced on October ist 
Index of Trade Volume 


(Monthly average for 1946=100) 


Imports Exports 
Index Index Index 

of of of 
value volume value 

1947 

January %... 197.6 152.9 164.7 
February 178.7 138.2 144.7 
March 260.8 199.5 169.8 
April Des ares 222.0 139.8 192.8 
May 2 satan 351.6 202.4 328.0 
June, 45 362.1 201.6 328.2 
UY oD weds 534.6 20737. 328.3 
August oe L286. 379.1 343.9 
September . 801.9 229.2 430.7 
October 932.0 263.6 428.0 
November 792.6 204.1 1,027.2 
December 966.6 248.5 382.5 
Year 570.3 203.1 389.0 


The index of volume was calculated 
by dividing total import value by 
wholesale price index of Tokyo. 


Unions Liaison Congress came _ into 
existence on March 10th, as a_ by- 
product of February ist strike, it is 
still a mere connecting organ, and al- 
though later the F.I.U. and C.1U. 
each announced concrete principles for 
the unification of the fronts, their 
standpoints on the labour policy of the 
Katayama Cabinet could not easily be 
reconciled with one another. However, 
it cannot be ignored that a movement 
for unification from below is quicken- 
ing in each sphere and district, and 
the -unification of the labour front, 
that has been a problem for years, 
advanced a step towards attainment in 
1947. 


Labour Unions 


Membership (1,000) 


1946 Oct; Dec., Oct; 

Dec., 1947 1946 1947 

Manufacturing industry ..... 8,905 12,792 2,323 2,702 
WTI Fee se os = apdule as o.e. 847 1,040 421 491 
PETAMSDOTTAWON. tins ca cise es ce 2,645 3,635 1,091 1,203 
Agriculture & forestry ...... 505 1,349 62 129 
BARNEY soc tere 29 a0 Sri. hie ca eee 72 143 21 27 
Commerce Mia ase sence ees oe peet054 1,539 228 294 
Public service ...... fear wee LOG 5,187 661 1,013 
Others wee Oe See. oh. eee 134 211 42 64 
Ota (usleiere croton nitaee 17,265 25,896 4,849 5,923 


TRADE IN 1947 


As a result of these factors, the ten- 
dency to shift from controlled trade to 
private trade (with restrictions) was 
authorized, giving promise of a revival 


after the conclusion of the peace 
treaty, as a link in the international 
economy. 


Japan’s foreign trade in 1947 show- 
ed a marked advance in both imports 
and exports, the figures. showing 3.9 
fold’ advance in exports and 6.7 fold in 
imports, compared with the previous 
year. The proportion of imports to 
exports, which was 2 to 1 in 1946 
changed to 3.5 to 1 in 1947, indicating 
a further rise in the rate of imports. 
Exports totalled 270 million U.S. dol- 
lars, leaving an adverse trade balance 
of 190 million U.S. dollars. 


Trade for the first half of 1947 com- 


pared with the pre-war period was 
only 4.5% of imports. 
Although the recovery in imports 


Was pronounced, the country’s econo- 
my was still unable to break away 
from the support of foreign countries. 


Exports 
. 


(a) Exports by articles—The main 
factor in exports by articles in 1947 
was the increase of cotton tissues 
among textile goods., Cotton tissues 
which were almost negligible in the 
export list for 1946 made sharp ad- 
vance to. 399,211,927 yds, accounting 
for one third of the totai exports for 
1947, showing a regularization of the 
manufacture export system, a charac- 
teristic of the country’s foreign trade. 
Raw silk which was a staple export 
product in 1946 (84,000 bales or 32% 
of the total exports) lost its position in 
1947 (17;000 bales or 7.5%) owing to 
the competition from nylon in the 
American market, though it was anti- 
cipated that a new market would be 
found after processing into silk tissues, 
particularly habutae, flat crepe, fuji 
silk, mixed satin, silk crepe, etc. The 
second factor in the export ‘by articles 
in 1947 was that exports of metals 
sundry goods, and timber, attained 
fairly large figures. Timber was main- 
ly sent to China as government trade. 
In spite of the increase in demand, 
the supply of timber was short owing 
to the reckless deforestation during 
the war and urgent home needs as 
material for war damage reconstruc- 
tion. 

(b) Exports by destination: —With 
the regularization of the export of 
cotton goods, destinations too were 
greatly diversified in 1947, more than 
40 countries being covered, of which 
America ranked first, followed by 
markets in East Asia, Africa, etc. As 
a result of this expansion in markets, 
the ratio of exports to America fell to 
16.1% in 1947 from 68.8% in 1946, 
bringing about a large import excess. 


Imports 


(a) Imports by articles—The main 
characteristic in imports during 1947 
was the overwhelming position oc- 
cupied by foodstuffs as in 1946, a 
large quantity of food having been im- 
ported in order to surmount the food 
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Rate ef Actual Imperts ef Principal 
Geeds te Required Velume 


Araities Countries Volume Actual Ratie 
et imperts required Bmaports 
G) Seae Rec Fe 
Rr ... s~.. WSA 2.8388 ten 
Wrest ~ TRS 
Pier ~ ISI S88 
Samex me 182316 
Cam : - 412.935 
Saatsng > SRS 
Qihers ...... ne SATS 
a ee a RISEN ron Lest S27 
@ Fexmie seeds 
oe ~ ee purpeses Sanuiienss cake amounting 
A ae a Re Kae to 428818 deles Indian and other cot- 
en” okey TASS tom ITOSIS Sales, totalling 597131 
i L.SSALE Bales 397.131 35 bales were imported in IST. All the 
Weet 2... Australis, iseteries of the 10 spinning com 
ASS IITITLON Bs «—-_ RETR = es — 
Sr Sh > =~ ht Du > 27 ~ = 25 > 
@ Msmiis bere = Ss ERRjeeee | TRA 5 of tae June — . emer iateac 
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Japan's Exports and Im 


ports 
(January -December, 4) 


Comntries 
lnports 
W 
ee ee ee 84,95 
India 494 
Egypt ..... L7g 
Malay: «ssp sseso 0.92 
China 0.92 
Hongkong O46 
pores Te ee UGS 
hilippines 0 
U 64h. age le 0.26 
ROG! cc derrce 042 


Exports and Imports by Commodities 
(January-December, 1947) 
Exports 


1. Textile goods 


Cotton yarn 


-eee B99,211,927 yds (4142%) 
pe 17,092,000 bales ( 7.75%) 
ror 18,145,712 yds ( 6.271%) 


24,282,000 lbs, —- 
TAL7T,000 : 
4,148,000 yds 


Pm BCE ANCON gS BOOES! Oey iz + pelt © Fe nceer | unger 64 che ( 9.27%) 
EEE OTR chee eee oe Se $10,225 tons ( 162%) 
ae AE MTMATIE SOUND wo s5 so Skveci he tree biter hebre ow eenhe (641%) 
MACE AIG PMMA IACEIOED 5 fp pepe rere he eet +00 tKC totes (424%) 
Seer miighers talus) Smee Or 975,055,761 koku ( 568%) 
MAC EOE ae rec srerssrvedsarerasecser renee ( 315%) 
Bo Fees terre rect cor are gers cr emer 112,512 tons ( 2.75%) 
Cet MCRNEMG i Wc or ners reverts ct er Oder AMAR ee Pe ooh rs ( 0.94%) 
Imports 

Pe IES ee For tee rake ¢ aixkGsidle yep 2,018,286 tons ( §2,%) 
2. Petroleum 11,200 KL, ( 5.%) 
3. ili 1,437,000 tons ( §%) 
4. 624,000 tons 

5. 606,000 bags ( 20%) 
6. 120,000 tons — 
7. 16,000 tons _——~ 
8. 16,000 — 


ee aE 


dozen, of rayon piece goods by $0.40 
per yard, of pocket and wrist watches 
by $1 each, of woollen fabrics by $0.80 
per yard, and of zinc oxide by $700 
per ton. 

Following are the average cif. 
Hongkong cost prices as paid for 
Japanese merchandise imported into 
the Colony by local merchants during 
the month of June:— 

Aluminium food carriers $6.50 each; 
Agar Agar $8.50 per lb.; Ajinomoto 
$20 pe.; 

Bangkok Paper Hat Body $17.80 per 
dozen; Bronze Powder $2 per pound; 

Cameras $170 each; Camphor (Re- 
fined) $3.90 per lb.; China Pump Shoes 
$1.25 a pair; Cigarette Cases $3.70 each; 
Cigarette Lighters $1 each; Cigarette 
Paper $13.30 a ream; Clocks (Alarm) 
$6 each and (Wall) $18 each; Cotton 
Yarn $1,240 per bale; 

Dynamos & Lamps for Bicycles $10 
a set; 

Earthenware Tiles $0.20 piece; Elec- 
tric Desk Fans $63 each; Enamel Basins 
$11.80 each; 

Filters $5.70 a set; 

Glass Mirrors $6.20 per dozen; Glass 


Tumblers $1.50 each; 
Panes $0.50 per sq. ft.; 

Harmonicas $32 per dozen 

Mixing Bowls $2.20 each; Mushrooms 
$623 a picul; 

Palm Beach $10 a yard; Plywood 
$0.50 per sq. ft.; Pocket Knives $7.60 
per dozen; 

Rayon Lace Curtain $0.21 a yard; 
Rayon Piecegoods $1.10 a yard; Raw 
Silk $11.30 per pound; Rubber Tyres 
& Tubes (for motor cars) $107 a set; 

Satin Stripped Handkerchiefs $6 a 
dozen; Scissors $58 a dozen; Sharks 
Fins $1,500 a picul; Silk Piecegoods 
$3.20 a yard; Spring Tops $2320 a 
dozen; Straw Boards $684 per ton; 

Tissue Paper $25 a ream; Toys (Cel- 
luloid) $4 per dozen, (Mechanical 
Metal) $6.50 a dozen, (Mechanical 
Tin) $10 a dozen, and (Paper) $0.40 
a dozen; 


Watches (Pocket) $20 each and 
(Wrist) $14 each; Water Pillows $1.60 
each; Wiring Devices $0.02 each; Wire 
Netting $0.30 per sq. ft; Woollen 
Fabrics $10.20 a yard; Worsted Fabrics 
$12.20 a yard; 

Zine Oxide $1,200 per ton. 


Glass Window 


JAPANESE 
MANUFACTURED GOODS 
FORK EXPORT TO 
FAK EASTERN MARKETS 


The expsnsion of prodaction of 
mantlotute) wxs in Japan has 
further progressed during the first six 
months of 1944. Commodities of 
whith sspeciaily Yar Eastern and 
Asian matinAs ate short of and which 
ConA, te supplied in adequate quar 
tities by tie industrid, nations of Wes- 
tern Europe and the US. are now 
coming Ot the assetibly lines of 
Japanese tactories. 

Hongkong itnporters have shown 
Very keen interest in the tchase of 
Japanese “xs but the difficulties of 
Ming exchange have obstructed the 
Aorts of mermants to obtain the 
necessary merchandise from Japan 
and re-sell them to other markets. 

In our issue of June 22%, pp. 60@/11, 
4 Japanhess Export Catalogue and a list 
ot Japanese Import Requirernents 
were published. 

In the following a list of Japanese 
export merchandise is published 
which shows the wide range of corn- 
modities available from one trading 
firm only. The firm offering to export 
the listed iterns of merchandise are 
the Banyo Company Lid., at Marunoc- 
i Building, Tokyo, which was 
established in 1971. The firm, whose 
president is Mr. D. Mori and manag- 
ing director Mr. S. Nakaya, is also an 
importer of raw materials, foodstuffs 
and such other commodities which 
will be permitted for importation by 
Boeki-Cho (Japan’s Board of Trade). 


LIST OF COMMODITIES READY FOR 
EXPORT FROM JAPAN — 


Agar Agar. 

Agricultural Machinery and Tools:— 
Bull Dozers, Cultivators, Forks, Har- 
rows, Hoes, Scoops, Shovels, Sickles, 
Spades, Sprayers, Threshers, Tractors, 


Weeders, ete. 

Aluminium Ware-— Bowls, Cups, 
Dishes, Kettles, Pans, Plates, Trays, 
ete 


Antimony Ware-—Ash trays, Bowls, 
Boxes, Candle Sticks, Cigar boxes, 
Cigarette boxes, Ink stands, Jewelry 
boxes, Photo, Frames, Vases, etc. 

Artificial Flowers-—Cotton, Paper, 
Silk, Velvet, etc. 

Bamboo Ware-—Baskets, Bird cages, 
Brooms, Blinds, Canes, Hampers, Mats, 
Poles, Rakes, Letter Baskets, Laundry 
baskets, ete. 

Basket Ware-—Akebi, Straw, Smoked 
bamboo, Willow, etc. 

Bicycles and Bicycle Accessories. 

Bone Ware and Bone Carvings:— 
Beads, Buttons, Clasps, Figures, 
Ornaments, Parasol and Umbrella 
handles, ete. 

Brass and Bronze Ware:— 

Brass and Bronze Ware:—Animals, 
Book ends, Figures, Flower vases, 
Jardinierz, Ornarnents, etc. 

Bristles. 

Brushes:—Cloth brushes, Hair brushes, 
Shoe brushes, Tooth brushes, Type- 
writer brushes, ete 
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Buttons:—Ivory, Nuts, Shell, Wood, Resins, Soda and sodium salts, Tar 
Bone, etc. derivatives, etc. 
Canned Goods:—Fish, Fruits, Meat, Ivory Carvings:—Beads, _ Boxes, 
Vegetables, etc. Buckles, Chess, Dices, Figures, Neck- 
Camphor: Camphor oil, Camphor laces, Netsuke, Ornaments, Parasol and 
crystal. Umbrella handles, Paper ‘knives, etc. 


Carpenters’ Tools, all kinds of. 

Celluloid Goods:—Boxes, Combs, 
Ornaments, Pen holders, Pen trays, 
Soap boxes, Toys, etc. 

Clocks, all kinds of. 

Conveying Machines for Coal 
Ore. 

Creamery Machine for Manufactur- 
ing of Cream, Butter and Cheese. 

Damascene Ware:—Ash trays, boxes 
Buckles, Buttons, Cigarette cases, 
Sleeve links, etc. 

Drugs, Medicines and Medical Im- 
plements:—Biological Products, Botani- 
cal derivatives, Botanical drugs, Drugs 
of animal origin, Implements of 
physical treatment, Inorganic medical 
chemicals, Medical implements, Organic 
medical chemicals, Proprietary re- 
medies, etc. 

Electric Machines and Apparatus:— 
Batteries, Bulbs, Cables, Cords, Flash- 
light cases. Friction tapes, Generators, 
Heaters, Irons, Lamp shades, Lamp 
stands, Measurement apparatus, Meters, 
Miniature bulbs, Motors, Motor cars, 
Refrigerators, Sockets, Switches, Switch 
boards, Transformers, Welders, and all 
others in Electrical line. 

Electrical Communication Apparatus 
and Equipment. F 

Electric Medical Implements:— 
Electric Conversion Apparatus, Electric 
Inhalers, Portable and fixed X Ray 
Apparatus, Ultra Short wave Therapeu- 
tical Apparatus, and all other Electric 
Medical Implements. 


and 


Enamelled Ware:—Basins, Bowls, 
Cups, Dishes, Kettles, Pans, Pitches, 
Plates, ete. 

Fishing Tackles:—Fishing baskets, 


Hooks, Lines, Rods, Nets, etc. 
Foodstuffs All kinds of Agricultural 

and Marine Products. 
Furnitures:—Cabinets, Chairs, Desks, 


Drawers, Screens, Stands, Tables, 
Water coolers, etc. 

Gramaphones, Gramaphone needles, 
records, springs. 

Glass Ware:—Ash trays, Beads, 
Bottles, Bowls, Cups, Glasses, Jugs, 


Lamp chimneys, Mirrors, Mugs, Vases, 
etc. 

Hard Ware and Building Materials:— 
Bolts and Nuts, Door locks, Hinges, 
Lumbers, Nails, Padlocks, Plywood, 
Rails, Screws, Tiles, Toilet ware, Tools, 
etc. 
etc. 

Heaters: 
Office. 

Hosiery and Knitted Goods:—Gloves, 
Jackets, Jersey coats, Jumpers, Laces, 
Mufflers, Pants, Socks, Stockings, Shirts, 

Ice-cream Freezers for Home and 
Store. 

Incense Sticks, Insect Coils, and In- 
sect powder, 

Industrial Chemical Products, Chem- 
ical Reagents and Chemical Machines:— 
All kinds of chemical apparatus and 
chemical machines, Ammonia and 
Ammonium salts, Chemical reagents, 
Inorganic acids, Oil and fat, Paints, 


Oil Fired, for Home and 


Kitchen Utensils; all kinds of. 

Laundry Machines. 

Lacquered Ware:—Bonbonniers, Cab- 
inets, Glove boxes, Handkerchief 
boxes, Jewelry boxes, Liquor sets, 
Money boxes, Pen trays, Pencil boxes, 
Smoking sets, etc. 


Leather Goods:—Bags, Belts, Card 
cases, Garters, Hand bags, Pocket 
books, Purses, Straps, Suit cases, 
Suspenders, Trunks, etc. 

Locomotives: Steam Engine and 


Diesel Engine. 

Machine Tools, and Equipment for:— 
Civil and Mining Engineering, Cotton 
Spinning and Textile Industries, Fish- 
ing and Canning Industries, etc., etc. 

Medicines, Medical and Surgical Ap- 
paratus and Instruments. 


Menthol; Menthol oil and Menthol 
crystal. 
Metal Ware:—Chains, Knives, 


Lighters, Locks, Razors, blades, Scissors, 
etc. : d 

Millinery:—Bangles, Brooches, 
Buckles, Compacts, Ear rings, Finger 
rings, Hair nets, Hair pins, Hat pins, 
Manicure sets, Neck-laces, Ribbons, 
Safety pins, Shoe laces, Vanity cases, 

Motor-bicycles and Tricycles. 

Musical Instruments: — Accordions, 
Mandolins, Harmonicas, Ukuleles, Vio- 
lins, etc. 

Optical Articles-—Cameras, Goggles, 
Magnifying glasses, Microscopes, Opera 
glasses, etc. 

Paper Making Machines. 

Paper and Paper Articles:—Alburns, 
Calenders, Cellophane paper, Christmas 
cards, Doilies, Envelopes, Fans, Labels, 
Lanterns, Letter paper, Napkins, Note 
books, Playing cards, Tapes, ‘Tissue 
paper, Toilet paper, Wall paper, etc. 

Porcelain and Earthen Ware:—Ash 
trays, Bowls, Cups and Saucers, Coffee 


sets, Dinner sets, Egg cups, Tea _ sets, 
Plates, Vases, etc. 
Printing Machines for all purnoses 


(whole printshops) 
Radio sets and Parts, incl. Vacuum 
tubes:—for Receivers and Transmitters. 
Railway Cars, Locomotives, Con- 
struction Materials and Equipment. 
Refrigeration for Building and Cold 
Storage (Air Conditioners) 
Rubber Goods:—Air cushions, Air 
pillows, Balloons, Bathing Caps, Beach 


balls, Boots, Elastic braids, Erasers, 
Heels, and Soles, Rubberized cloth, 
Shoes, Sponge balls, Tubes, Water 
bottles, etc. 


Sewing Machines. 

Ships, Marine Engines and Eguip- 
ment. 

Silk, Cotton and Rayon Goods:— 
Aprons, Bed covers, Blouses, ‘Canvas 
shoes, Chemises, Coats, Curtains, 
Cushion covers, Doilies, Drawn work, 
Embroideries, Flags, Gowns, Handker- 
chiefs, Jackets, Kimono, Night dresses, 
Overalls, Pillow covers, Pyjamas, 
Quilts, Shirts, Shawls, Slippers, Table 
covers, Vests, etc. 


Soda Fountain Stands (Cafe and Res- 
taurant Equipment) . 

Sparteries, and all kinds of Braids. 

Sports Gcods:—Foot balls, Gloves, 
Mittens, Pingpong balls, Pingpong sets, 
Tennis balls, Tennis racquets, etc. 

Stationeries:—Carbon paper, Chalks, 
Crayons, Clips, Ever-sharp Pencils, 
Files, Fountain pens, Ink, Ink stands, 
Numbering machine, Paper knives, 
Pencils, Pencil sharpeners, Pens, Pen 
holders, Pins, Pin cushions, Perforators, 
Stamp-ink pads, Time recorders, Writ- 
ing and Painting brushes, etc. Any kind 
of office equipment. 

Stencil Cutting Machine. 

Table Ware:—Custard stands, Dishes, 
Finger bowls, Forks Gravy boats, 
Knives, Napkin rings, Pepper shakers, 
Salt shakers, Spoons, etc. 

Texliles:—Cotton, Cotton crepe, Fuji 

silk, Habutai, Georgette Silk, Pongee, 
Rayon, Satin, Silk crepe, Staple fibre, 
Twills, etc. 
Toilet Goods:—Lip sticks, Perfumery, 
Pomade, Taleum powder, Face powders, 
Toilet cream, Toilet sets, Toilet water, 
ete. 


Toys:—Bamboo, Celluloid, Chip, Cot- 
sh Mechanical, Paper, Tin, Wooden, 
etc. 

Umbrellas and  Parasols:—Cotton, 
Paper, Rayon, Silk, etc. 

Vacuum Flasks. 

Wadded Goods:—Gowns, 
Quilts, Vests, ete. 


Xmas Decorations and Xmas 
lamps. 


Jackets, 


tree 
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NEW BRITISH MACHINE FOR 
ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING 


An electronic machine which may 
start a revolution in accountancy 
methods is being developed by a Lon- 
don firm. This machine will store 
figures in the form of patterns of elec- 
trons and add them simultaneously. It 
will, of course, also be able to subtract, 
multiply and divide. 

The well-known office machinery 

makers (Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., London) who are responsibie for 
the new machine regard it as the prin- 
ciple on which they are working to 
speed up accountancy methods. 
In an interview with our representa- 
tive, the President of the Company 
stated: “What I envisage is some- 
thing like this. At the headquarters 
of an organisation will be a panel on 
which can be recorded instantaneously 
the effect on the Company’s financial 
position of the latest transaction of its 
remotest agent. When this is brought 
to the commercial stage it will be pos- 
sible for a company to keep really 
abreast of its affairs.” 

Britain’s electronic machines will, in 
fact, be able to dispose of the time lag 
in the making up of a balance sheet 
and thus ensure that the latter fulfils 
its function: of giving an up-to-date 
and accurate picture of the state of a 
company’s business. 
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